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| THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
September Selections 


IT WAS MARY, by Eleamor Nash . ..... . . $2.75 


? SO!t YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED, by Dorothy Fremont 
Grant—wife, mother, skilled writer . . . . . . $2.50 M ARQUETTE 


Full description will be sent to members about Aug. 15. UNIVERSITY 
If you are not a member, send us a card for full information. LIBRARY 
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Some Recent Titles 
(from BOT reviews) 


Any Saint to Any Nun, sel. & ar. a 
Stanbrook Benedictine (Kenedy, 
$2.50). 

Ideal gift for your favorite Relig- 
ious, these letters of great saints; 
matchless treatise on spiritual life. 

Prince of Foxes, by Samuel Shella- 

barger (LB, $3). 
Cinematographic story of Renais- 
sance; fairly free of anti-Catholic 
animadversions, abundantly infor- 
mative, weak in plot resolution. 

Pray Love, Remember, by Sr. M. 
Consolata Carroll, R.S.M. (FS, $3). 
Slightly fictionized memoir of au- 
thor’s childhood, authentic but 
pretty dull. 

Explorations, by L. C. Knights (Stew- 
art, $3). 

Lit. criticism of high order; intrin- 
sically Catholic spirit. 

The Moneyman, by Thomas Costain 
(Doubleday, $3). 

Another flamboyant hist. novel— 
of France of Charles VII’s day. 
Four Stars of Hell, by Laurence 
Critchell (McMullen, $3.75). 
Norman invasion from viewpoint 
of paratroopers; well-written & re- 

flective. 

Paradise Alley, by John D. Sheridan 

(Bruce, $2.75). 
Irish Catholic Chips assesses his 
career; choice writing, depths of 
wisdom, but more synopsis than 
full-fashioned fiction. 

Spiritual Doctrine of St. Elizabeth 
of the Trinity, by M. M. Phil- 
ipon, O.P. (Newman, $3.75). 
Inspiring study of soul of young 
contemp. Carmelite mystic. 

Paquita, by Robert Raynolds (Put- 
nam, $3). 

Novel of Mexico in throes of “sec- 
ularization” (1810); prejudiced, 
superficial idea of Church. 

The Love of the Sacred Heart, by 
LI. M. Dooley, S.V.D. (Bruce, 
$2.25). 

Urges devotion to Sacred Heart as 
counter-agent to evils of age. 

Fishers of Men, tr. from Maxence 
van der Meersch (Miles, $2.50). 
Grimly realistic but thrilling & in- 
spiring story of JOC in action. 

A. P. Giannini: Giant in the West, 
by Julian Dana (P-H, $4.50). 
Journalese story of personality & 
achievements of great banker. 
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There Was a Time, by Taylor Cald- 
well (Scribner, $3). 
Stupid, drippy tale of an artist’s 
agonies, poorly written & morally 
dangerous. 

The Natural Law, by Heinrich A. 
Rommen (Herder, $4). 
Fortified by solid theological schol- 
arship. 

The Drinking Well, by Neil M. Gunn 
(Stewart, $3). 
Wholesome, refreshing novel; 
Scotch locale. 

What Ails Mankind? by Gustave 
Thibon (S & W, $1.75). 
“Crisis literature,” analyzing mod- 
ern secularism. 

Dull the Sharp Edge, by Ellen Marsh 
(Dutton, $3). 
Futile novel of futile, neurotic, al- 
coholic people. 

Dark December, by Robert E. Mer- 
riam (Z-D, $3). 
Battle of the Bulge; detailed & 
precise, by official of Army His- 
torical Division. 

The Ebbing Tide, by Elizabeth Ogil- 
vie (Crowell, $2.75). 
Fine talent & Maine scenery wasted 
on “spotted” novel. 

American Communism, by Oneal & 
Werner (Dutton, $5). 
Revision of 1927 pub., brought up 
to 1945; historically out of balance 
but sociologically sound. 
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BOTips. . . . Mrs. Luce is using her 
maiden name Clare Booth in by-line 
of her conversion story, The Real Rea. 
son, which may not appear till 1948, 
. . . Two solid historical novels on the 
way—Angels in the Dust, Zofia Kos- 
zak on the First Crusade; and The Liv. 
ing Wood, by Louis de Wohl, story 
of Constantine, his Welsh mother 
Helen, and the discovery of the True 
Cross. . .. Other highpoints for Fall... 
a major work by Fulton Sheen—Phi- 


losophy of Religion . . . a new La- 
verty novel—Liffey Lane . . . a new 


Hamilton Gibbs—Way of Life ...a 
book on marriage by Father Magner 
and one for future brides by Dorothy 
Fremont Grant . . . a new Bruce Mar- 
shall—Vespers in Vienna... C. S. 
Lewis on Miracles . . . new life of St. 
Thomas More—Humanist as Hero, by 
Theodore Maynard . . . Sister Made- 
leva’s Collected Poems .. . transla- 
tion of Halevy’s Peguy . . . first title 
in new edition of Card. Newman by 
Dr. Harrold—Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent . . . an Irish 
boyhood recalled by Seumas Mac- 
Manus—Rocky Road to Dublin ... 
anthology of Marian poetry by Sr. M. 
Therese, Sor. D.S., herself one of our 
best poets—I Sing of a Maiden... 
a book of Fra Angelico’s murals with 
text by director of the Louvre... . 








Paging Catholic-Actioneers 


UNDA... 

Mean anything to you? 

No? Then read on . 

Definition: 1. Latin for “wave”; 2. 
designation of the newest development 
within the Apostolate of Public Opinion 
—“The International Catholic Associa- 
tion for Radio and Television.” 

The program: 1. Catholic information 
and documentation service; 2. coordi- 
nation of Catholic broadcasting organ- 
izations; establishment of new Catholic 
radio-centers; 3. creation and diffusion 
of Catholic programs; 4. campaign for 
sound freedom of radio-diffusion; 5. es- 
tablishment of broadcasting stations. 

Some of the means: 1. Development 
of general and specialized files of docu- 
mented information for dissemination to 
any interested party; 2. creation of li- 
brary of transcriptions of programs— 
music, reports, radio-plays, lectures— 
Catholic in inspiration and professional 
in finesse; 3. organization of translation, 


adaptation, record-exchange services for 
all member-broadcasters; 4. publication 
of a Catholic magazine of radio and 
television; 5. any other means that 
promise to help with the radiation of 
Truth and the cultural, moral, and so- 
cial reeducation of the world. 

Its great needs: 1. Prayers; 2. money; 
3. members; 4. technical and literary 
talent. 

All you young Catholic collegians who 
hanker to break into “radio-activity”’— 
UNDA looks like you big chance to in- 
dulge your ambition and spread the 
Kingdom of God—all in one oper- 
ation! 

Think hard on it, and get in touch 
with either: 

Rev. Jean Dito, O.P. (Vice-President 
and Delegate), UNDA, Hotel de Fri- 
bourg, Fribourg, Switzerland, or 

William C. Smith, Radio Director, 
NCCM, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. (U.S.A. contact). 
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A Writer Who Knows 
Tells a Few Open 


Secrets 


There is probably no Catholic writer 
with a more varied experience than 
Eddie Doherty—reporter, magazine con- 
tributor, author of books. And he is 
one of the few who speak out. What 
follows here is from his recent article 
in The Catholic Journalist — official 
monthly of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion—answering the question: 

“Why aren’t there more Catholic 
writers in the secular field, and 
in the Catholic field?” 


If you mean Catholics who write for 
a living, says this man who knows, 
there are many in the secular field; but, 
if you mean men and women who write 
of Catholic themes in the secular press, 
there are only a few, because such writ- 
ing requires extreme skill. 

The secular “non-denominational” 
press will accept a Catholic story only 
if it is superbly written . . . the secular 
idea of a good publication is one that 
interests readers . . . aS a means of 
making money . . . without which it 


will fail. 
A religious story will interest some 
readers . . . antagonize others . . . since 


half of our people know nothing of God 
... and more than 100 million know 
nothing of the Catholic Church, and 
are content to remain in that con- 
dition. ... 


Christ, or God? 


Your bright young writer enters the 
secular field .. . to make a name... 
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Confused Novel of Warped Anger 


Tammany Hall Furnishes Background 


For Vengeful Satire 


Moon Gaffney 

Harry Sylvester Holt, $2.75 
Criticism of Mr. Sylvester’s last previ- 
ous book—Dayspring—led to a violent 
rebuttal by a priest-reviewer who de- 
nounced those who deplored the book, 
accusing them of lack of understanding, 
prejudice and even of bad faith. So 
far, we have seen no similar support 
for the present novel, except for an 
apologia in The Commonweal by Fran- 
cis Downing, but his review is offset by 
another in the same issue written later 
by the Editor, who points out basic 
weaknesses, literary and otherwise. We 





to make money . . . to spread the Word. | 


. . He can write about good being 
rewarded, and bad punished . . . prais- 
ing virtue, and labelling vice and crime 
as evil, but he mustn’t be too specific. 
Mr. Doherty wrote a story in which a 
character called on Christ for help. His 
editor explained in a polite note that 
a change was being made. The char- 
acter was made to call on God... so 
that those who did not believe in Christ 
would not be offended. 

Unless the writer is a genius such 
as Chesterton, any Catholic truths of 
which he writes must be watered down 
. .. a heroine may be almost anything, 
provided she is not found too often on 
her knees . . . the hero may say a 
prayer ... but it is better to preface 
it by saying “Lord, you know I ain’t 
much of a praying man, but”... 


The Catholic Magazines 


Why, then, don’t these Catholics 
write for their own magazines? “Be- 
cause the pay is inadequate.” Secular 
editors know that paying writers is 
profitable . . . Catholic editors want 
charity . . . they are “just getting out 
a magazine.” In many cases these 
editors have been appointed because 
they could be spared from other duties, 
rather than because of either experi- 
ence or ability . . . and such an editor 
will never get out a better issue than 
the first one. His mediocrity will attract 
only mediocrities. 

Mr. Doherty's complete article ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Catho- 
lic Journalist, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. $2.00 a year. 


agree with Editor Skillin of The Com- 
monweal that Author Sylvester, as the 
story develops, becomes “infinitely more 
interested in his long list of actual and 
imagined Christian failings than in— 
his pallid two-dimensional hero.” 

Presumably because of the character 
treatment, the Managing Editor of 
America has also reviewed the book, 
pointing out that “It is hard to escape 
the feeling that he (Sylvester) has 
fallen into the pit which his characters 
have dug for themselves—hatred.” 

To give both sides—a reviewer in 
The Catholic Messenger, Davenport, 
says, “I enjoyed every page .. .,” but 
we have found none other who agrees 
that Moon Gaffney is either pleasant 
or enjoyable. 


The book is a tale of many char- 
acters — politicians, priests, “radicals,” 
centering about Tammany Hall, New 
York. “Moon” Gaffney’s political im- 
portance hinges on his being the son 
of a deputy fire commissioner. Readers 
are told that he is in line for assembly- 
man, with hopes of becoming mayor, 
but nothing he says or does indicates 
any such capacity. Practically all of the 
characters, in fact, seem equally un- 
authentic, or unrepresentative. They 
talk rather than act, and even their 
talk is not always credible. Certain of 
the characterizations seem far more 
confusing than enlightening. 

Schneider, for example — Sth string 
quarterback when at Notre Dame—now 
sorry that he didn’t have the “guts to 
be anticlerical”—because “The obscur- 
antists among the clergy—have about 
persuaded us it’s a sin to be such”— 
Schneider, meditating on Mr. J. Martin 
Murphy, contributor to Our Sunday 
Visitor and The Catholic World, and 
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secretary of the Saint Dymphna Book 
Ciub— 

“saw J. Martin not so much as the 
intellectual end product of ‘the clerical 
schools as their symbolic product, sub- 
ject 'to all false restraints, to all specious 
and convenient misunderstandings; to 
all half-truths, to truth watered or etio- 
lated; to ecclesiastical caprice and 
priestly confusion; mawkish, mock- 
serene, forever fatuous; smiling and 
fearful, gilded, gelded and glad; your 
true spiritual androgyne, the intellectual 
capon.” 

Small wonder that the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature speaks of the story 
as dealing “with Catholicism as it 
shapes, warps, and inspires Catholics.” 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Sylvester is deal- 
ing with a timely subject, but one be- 
yond his capacity ‘to handle with re- 
straint, or without the questionable in- 
clusions that detract so seriously from 
what might have been a highly useful 
satire. In speaking of the problem as 
timely, what is meant is that it fits in 
with the growing hostility emanating 
from the increasing secularism of great 
numbers of Catholics, and the wave of 
non-Catholic propaganda resulting from 
opposition to the school-bus case, the 
President’s representative at the Vati- 
can, and the popularity of Catholic 
Chaplains in the war. 

It is difficult to imagine the book’s 
doing anyone any good. The kind of 
clergy described will not be influenced, 
others will simply be confused. 

“Moon,” says champion Francis 
Downing in The Commonweal, “be- 
comes a labor lawyer, free, vigorous 
and strong, mocked and despised for 
defending negroes and Communists.” 
This is wishful thinking. The actual 
fact is that when Moon lost his “in” 
at ‘the “hall” he had to take a job, but 
he had never tried a case and until 
he was on the way to court for his 
first appearance he did not even know 
that the defendants to whom he was 
assigned were negroes or that one of 
them was a Communist. 

The question of how far an author 
can honestly go into the way of pictur- 
ing certain minority specimens as rep- 
resentative without making himself an 
accessory in cultivated animosity and 
hostility deserves very serious study. 
We hope someone with the necessary 
balance and insight will undertake the 
job. 

—J.C.T. 
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Newspapers ... and Catholic News 


The Serra Club, named in honor of 
the missionary, Father Junipero Serra, 
now has branches in numerous cities. 
The Chicago branch (Chicago is now 
the national headquarters) has about 
250 members. Luncheon meetings are 
held each Friday, at which prominent 
speakers talk on subjects of interest 
to Catholic men. 

At a recent meeting, an advertising 
executive asked all those to stand up 
who had within the past year written 
at least one letter to a newspaper Edi- 
tor. Four men arose. Three of these 
were connected with publishing. 


Catholic Indifference 

The speaker for the following week, 
the religious editor of a metropolitan 
daily newspaper, told the members 
that: 

“ . . Catholics lag far behind the 
other denominations in expressing their 
views and ideas to the religion editors 
of the various papers that make up the 
secular press. This should not be. As 
Catholics we do not react to positive 
publicity at all, and not enough to neg- 
ative publicity. If the religion editor of 
a newspaper does not hear from the 





Absolutely Free — 
Send No Money 


The latest Book Club to attract wide- 
spread attention, promises to save 100 
per cent, and more. It will send you 
all the books published, also the synop- 
ses, plot analyses and your own opinion 
of the books. You need not read the 
books, even if you can read, since you 
will also receive free a transcription of 
the books to be played on your phono- 
graph. 

But that is not all—for each 50 books 
that you accept without protest from 
your postman, you have your choice 
of a free premium—either a one-ton 
book stacker, or a 1947 Cadillac Sedan 
with multiple reading-rack. 

This generous new organization is 
known as the “Blue Sky Book Club.” 
It has no finances, no management, no 
judges—and—according to the circular 
—obviously no judgment. 

Memberships in the Blue Sky Book 
Club are difficult to secure. The Club 
retains the right to reject all applica- 
tions, and there is no address given on 
the club’s circular. 


Catholics when his paper has released a 
story of benefit to the Catholics he can- 
not be blamed entirely for feeling that 
the Catholics were not too interested 
in the story.” 


Newspapers Poorly Read 

From daily conversations in our book 
department, it seems to be true that a 
great many Catholics never read Cath- 
olic newspapers, even though they may 
be subscribers. By and large, the reason 
given is the lack of sufficient news of 
local interest, together with their own 
lack of interest in Catholic news of a 
national, or international, or ecclesias- 
tical nature. 

Fortunately, this is not true in all 
cases. A number of Catholic newspapers 
have made great progress in recent 
years in the way of providing news of 
the kind that attracts reader interest. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Arch- 
bishop Murray, episcopal chairman, 
and the work of James A. Shanahan, 
executive Secretary, the Catholic Press 
Association is making a valiant effort to 
improve the standards of Catholic per- 
iodicals. The Catholic Journalist, offi- 
cial organ of the CPA, the national 
headquarters of which have been moved 
to Chicago, will hereafter be published 
monthly, and its columns are open for 
the interchange of thoughts and opin- 
ions. A recent issue quotes from a talk 
given by Rev. Urban Nagle: 

“', . The opinions of people are 
affected not by what they learned in 
school 15 or 20 years ago but by ‘the 
columnists in the newspapers and the 
commentators over the air, and we 
haven’t moved into those fields, we 
haven’t touched them. All we have done 
is to confess that we are being led 
astray by the wrong kind of thinking.” 

We not only haven’t “moved into 
those fields” but we have also failed to 
give the editors and commentators the 
benefit of our advice or criticism, both 
of which would undoubtedly be wel- 
comed. 

If the only way to reach many of 
our Catholics is through the secular 
papers, then it is to be hoped that these 
papers will give more space to Catholic 
news. But if the editors never hear 
from readers it is only natural for them 
to assume that such news is neither 
read nor appreciated. 

How long since you have written a 
letter to an editor, Catholic or secular? 
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Nuns Are People, Too 


Pray, Love, Remember 

Sister Consolata Carroll, R.S.M. F S, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Dr. A. N. Fuerst, 
st. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland ; author, 
The Systematic Teaching of Religion. 
Nuns have always been the object of 
curiosity not only because of their re- 
ligious garbs of varied hues, but also 
because of the motives that have in 
speculation been ascribed to them as 
explanations for their strange vocations. 
Repressed childhood, starved love-life, 
or a diseased flight from reality are 
among the ruminations that Pecksniffian 
minds have urged as the most credible. 
In this book by Consolata Carroll (real 
name of Sister Mary Consolata), the 
refutation of such jejune inventions are 
offered in the guise of a slightly fiction- 
alized account of the authoress’s own 
childhood. 

Sister M. Consolata had the ordinary 
number of parents, both bourgeois. Her 
father was a resident of a small town 
of upper New York State; her mother, a 
bona-fide native of New York. Through 
the stereopticon method of presentation 
we are permitted a glance into their pri- 
vate lives and into the lives of their 
four children. The doctor brought them, 
as he brought other children, in a brown 
valise. Sister herself was raised not just 
in a home, but in a home which had 
been reconverted from an abandoned 
nunnery... . She suffered from the same 
ailments that torture other children and 
agonize parents. 

Pride, envy and chagrin played havoc 
in her volitional life; but charity, sym- 
pathy and obedience prevented any seri- 
ous permanent disabilities in her moral 
make-up. Ruffles and fur decided the 
choice of dress or coat as they do for 
other children. The chagrin over the 
loss of her hair was sweetened away 
by a trip to New York. As a persuasive 
and permeating background of interest, 
religion exercised its leavening influence. 

In describing the American scene of 
her childhood, Sister Consolata is as 
leisurely in her pace as a horse and 
shay in the Gay ’Nineties. At this gait 
we travel down the shady lanes of 
memory with her, examining as we go 
the pictures her words paint. True, 
sometimes her conversational bits are 
stilted and halting, and sometimes her 
descriptions could be pruned of excess 
verbiage, but the view she provides is 
authentic. 
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The War in Retrospect 


The Purple Testament 
ed. Don M. Wolfe Doubleday, $2.50 
Reviewed by Don G. Hogarty, 
Davenport Messenger. 


This collection of over 100 sketches 
by 53 disabled veterans of World War 
II seems intended primarily to paint 
a sympathetic, composite portrait of 
the average young American who went 
to war, and in that it succeeds ad- 
mirably. The various pieces are all 
highly readable and, with few excep- 
tions, are notable for the deep sin- 
cerity which honest recounting of actual 
experience can achieve. 

All the ingredients of large-scale 
human warfare are presented with un- 
usual accuracy and only an occasional 
splurge of literary enthusiasm. There 
is a WAC’s devotion to our Sorrowful 
Mother, prayers rising from a hundred 
boats on D-Day; but there is also an 
adolescent at a Honolulu brothel, sen- 





AGONY OF THE ARTIST— 
DRUGSTORE RENTAL STYLE 
There Was a Time 
Taylor Caldwell Scribner, $3.00 
Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Were it not for the fact that its author 
is today “one of America’s most popu- 
lar novelists,” one would dismiss this 
book. It is dull, repetitious, filled with 
ridiculous adjectives; several of its 
characters are unpardonably indistinct 
and incomplete; and its situations and 
their motivations are so clumsily con- 
trived that one is reminded of a soap 
opera. 

But it is also potentially dangerous. 
Most of its unnecessary length is a dis- 
cordant hymn of hate for humanity. 
One wonders if its hero’s transforma- 
tion, less than 15 pages before his tale 
is finished, can possibly be permanent. 
Readers can hardly be pardoned the 
conclusion that the 20th C. artist, in 
the person of the hypersensitive Frank 
Clair, is a prig, if not always a pervert. 

Catholic readers—of whom it is hoped 
there will be few—should not take seri- 
ously Taylor Caldwell’s apparent in- 
terest in the Church. Throughout, There 
Was a Time plays to the galleries, where 
are to be found muddy-minded liberals 
of ‘the Pollyanna school, devotees of the 
pornographic, and Catholics whose emo- 
tional responses run counter to their 
common sense. 


sual love, despair, and finally the strong, 
deep devotion of a deserted soldier with 
a “heart, brain, and a body—a body 
with just one leg.” 

This is not the type of reading that 
everyone will enjoy, or that every class 
of reader should be exposed to. But 
it is a credit to the editor, and to most 
of the authors, that the lustiness and 
the stark brutalities, the frailities of the 
veterans themselves, do not overshadow 
the final flavor of the book, but leave 
it still with its warm testimony to the 
honest courage and essential goodness 
of men and women engaged in the 
animal business of war. 


* * * 
“In Dublin’s Fair 


City e 8 Pog 
Fair City 
William Hand Clonmore & Reynolds, 6/ 
Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M., De- 


Paul University; organizer of the uni- 
versity’s new Irish library. 


Here is a moving and heart-warming 
account of the Dublin poor, or the 
children of the Dublin poor. But the 
peculiar style in which it is written 
will not make it attractive to American 
readers. The children talk in a sort 
of ‘Dublinese’ which is no doubt an 
authentic ‘slanguage’ of the less fash- 
ionable portions of the Irish capital. 
And when Mr. Hand talks in his own 
person he employs a stiff, bookish dic- 
tion marked by mouth-filling combina- 
tions of words. With American writers, 
the more simplifying influence of jour- 
nalism on their vocabularies has long 
been paramount. 

The people of whom Mr. Hand writes 
with so much sympathy and under- 
standing are poor, but not destitute. In 
economics, or some similar dismal sci- 
ence, they would be classified in the 
low-income brackets. Their home is a 
run-down Georgian mansion in a Dub- 
lin slum where the vanished splendors 
of the 18th century only faintly linger. 

Mr. Hand does not propagandize, nor 
preach, nor resort to sordid details. But 
the reader cannot help admiring these 
noble people who bear their hardships 
with Christian faith and resignation. 
Their story is a mixture of humor and 
pathos. Perhaps there is a touch of 
Dickens about William Hand. 
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“War” Report 


Jim Crow America 
Earl Conrad D,'S & P, $3.00 


Reviewed by Eddie Doherty. 


The author is one of the few white 
newspapermen ever to be employed by 
the so-called “Negro press.” He has, he 
maintains, been studying the problems 
confronting the Negro race, and for 
14 years has been more than an on- 
looker at “the war.” 


He calls it a war. He describes him- 
self as “a white war correspondent,” 
and assures us that the “war is going 
strong.” With such a powerful title as 
he has chosen, and with his years of 
experience in the field of interracial 
strife, we should expect a wonderful 
book. 


But Jim Crow America, despite the 
implications in its title, and despite all 
the years of thought and writing put 
into it, is disappointing. It tells us little 
we do not already know. It is prosy, 
uninspired, and in spots dreadfully dull. 
It is argumentative at times, at times 
naive, and at other times mistaken in 
its assumptions. 


The author makes the Republican 
Party responsible for most of the woes 
of our Negro brothers; and gives the 
villain’s role to that party’s last can- 
didate for the presidency, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. 


He also makes villains of the editors 
and publishers, and some of the ordi- 
nary reporters of most of the big New 
York newspapers. With equal gusto, he 
makes traitors of editors and publishers 
of some of the papers dedicated to the 
interests of the Negroes. 

He wants the reader to feel that the 
New York dailies deliberately stir up 
trouble for the Negro, suppress news 
of his worthwhile achievements, and 
give him no chance to come out of 
the Jim Crow district where the white 
man has put him. Anyone who has 
worked for the New York newspaper as 
many years as has the present reviewer 
knows this is untrue. 


Mr. Conrad quotes unnamed and 
vaporous associates who told him what 
to write about the Negro and how to 
write it, but presents no actual evidence 
to show any sort of bias on the part 
of the metropolitan dailies. In the next 
chapter he attacks the “Negro Press,” 
claiming that many publishers sold out 


their race to the Republican Party. 

He treats the matter of religion with 
little consideration, but goes to some 
length to show that labor is doing what 
it can to better the Negro’s lot. White 
labor, he declares, needs the help of 
the Negro to get what it wants; there- 
fore it is trying to help the Negro. 

“The trade-union movement,” he 
quotes Harold Preece (‘an astute ob- 
server of Southern conditions’), “has 
done more for democratic relations in 
the South than three hundred years of 
the church.” 


It is too bad that such a well- 
meaning reporter as Earl Con- 
rad should have nothing more 
than Jim Crow America to give 
us as the fruit of his 14 years 
of observation. 


x ke 


Oppressed Minority 


Not With the Fist 
Ruth D. Tuck H B, $3.00 


Reviewed by Rev.John O’Brien, C.M.F., 
editor, The Voice of St. Jude. 


Now, at last, a book has come out that 
presents the plight of a long-neglected 
and mistreated minority group — the 
Mexicans. This book “traces the story 
of a Southwest town in its relation with 
its Americans of Mexican descent.” Un- 
fortunately for society, this relation is 
a very lopsided one—so much so that 
Mexican-Americans are the objects of 
continuous and ridiculous discrimina- 
tion. 

Author paints a very realistic picture 
of the odds Mexican-Americans must 
face, but in the opinion of this reviewer 
she allows her zeal as a crusader to get 
the best of her here and there, for she 
gives the impression that Mexican- 
Americans have no faults, or if they 
have they do not amount to much. 
All in all, however, it is easy to see 
that the author has studied the prob- 
lem and has observed firsthand the 
modus vivendi of this ill-treated minor- 
ity. 

It is regrettable that the author had 
to advert to falsehoods about the 
Church. Here is an example: “If it is 
difficult to observe the record of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico with any 
admiration, one thing at least may be 
said. Here and there, it produced a 
truly good man, in the person of the 
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The Material Angle 


The High Cost of Prejudice 
Bucklin Moon Messner, $2.5 


Reviewed by Edward Marciniak, M S.A, 
Loyola University & Chicago Catholic 
Action; editor Work. 


There are various ways of fighting 
prejudice. You can appeal to principle 
in the case of God-loving men. But to 
dollar-conscious materialists the only 
successful sales talk is one that affects 
the pocketbook. The High Cost of 
Prejudice is a fast-moving, journalistic 
account of the social and economic con- 
sequences of discrimination—which js 
prejudice in action. This book makes 
no appeal to justice or moral principle; 
it takes them for granted. 


What are some of the costs of preju- 
dice? Employment discrimination low- 
ers productive efficiency because skilled, 
qualified workers are not hired. The 
South is the most impoverished section 
of the nation because Southern Jim- 
Crowism has pauperized millions of 
Negroes; and you cannot keep down 
the purchasing power of millions with- 
out damaging the economic prosperity 
of all. A segregated U. S. army is ex- 
pensive and inefficient because it dupli- 
cates services, creates new prejudices, 
and jams up army administration with 
racial red tape. These are just a few 
of the many costs of prejudice. 

This is no book for specialists—since 
it puts together data that is already 
available. Its appeal is, rather, to the 
George Spelvin’s, the John Q. Public’s, 
and John Doe’s of America who should 
be told, if they do not already know 
it, that racial prejudice is our most 
expensive luxury. Despite an occasional, 
brief excursion into matters he could 
just as well have avoided (e.g., the 


definition of a “liberal” on page 85), | 


Bucklin Moon’s ‘newest volume is a 
good supplement to a discussion of the 
anti-Christian character of racial preju- 
dice. 





parish priest laboring with abnegation 
and sincerity for his people.” Even a 
Communist would give the Catholic 
Church more credit than this for her 
work in Mexico. The book is good, 
though, for its presentation of the case 
of an oppressed minority in the United 
States. 
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A Saint and His Letters FAMILY READING CLUB 
ea snc of enal. ~~ their ag are no less in- Ho-Hum 
Sir Thomas More spiring than revealing. , 
Elizabeth E. Rogers Princeton, $7.50 Even in the first of them, which More py nn a = $3.98 


Reviewed by 
James F. Larkin, C.S.V., Ph.D. 


The appearance of this scholarly edition 
of St. Thomas More’s private and pub- 
lic letters is a welcome answer to the 
prayers and good wishes of interested 
students during the past 25 years. Now 
at last it is conveniently possible to 
study at first hand the great 16th C. 
English martyr under Henry VIII, from 
the most personal and revealing records 
of such of his communications as have 
survived the demoniac efforts after his 
death in 1535, to blot out even the 
memory of his blessed name. 

This then is the essential value of the 
present edition. It constitutes a long- 
needed primary source of information, 
by More himself, written about himself, 
his family, his friends, his nation, and 
his Faith. When one considers all cir- 
cumstances, ‘therefore, ‘the record here 
of 218 extant letters is in itself phenom- 





HERO TO HIS BIOGRAPHER 
Eamon deValera 

M.J. MacManus Z-D, $3.00 
Mr. MacManus, for twelve years liter- 
ary editor of the Jrish Press, deValera’s 
newspaper, has written a most readable 
and dramatic account of the great 
leader whose name is almost synony- 
mous with that of modern Ireland. 
(Throughout the book, except in quot- 
ing public documents, he says Ireland, 
and not Eire.) 

One feature that stands out is the 
great moral courage of a man who suf- 
fered opprobrium and abuse, who kept 
his head and maintained his singleness 
of purpose under untold adversities, 


' who faced death in battle as well as 


the dangers of a firing squad. 

DeValera’s battles are not ended. Ire- 
land is not yet one nation, as he would 
have it, but the day of unity may not 
be too far distant. The new constitution 
drawn for the whole nation is unique 
in the world, many of its provisions 
being founded on the great Encyclicals. 

The author is naturally sympathetic 
to his chief. He is equally good at de- 
scribing the political turmoil and the 
diplomatic struggles through which in- 
dependence was achieved. A book that 
everyone should read. 

—J.C.T. 


wrote 'to his schoolmaster Nicholas Holt 
in 1501, he manifests his characteristic 
loyalty to three ideals: classical litera- 
ture, the royal tradition of Princess 
Katherine of Aragon who had just come 
to England, and the Christian mysticism 
of The Celestial Hierarchy. Throughout 
the letters in ‘the years that followed, 
the saintly statesman and literateur was 
to preserve the order and proportion of 
these three loyalties until the night be- 
fore he met his martyrdom, when with 
the peace that surpasses understanding 
he wrote to his dearest daughter, Mar- 
garet, in his last letter: 
“I never liked your manner better 
than when you kissed me last, for I 
love when daughterly love and dear 
charity have no leaisure to look to 
worldly courtesy. Farewell, my dear 
child, and pray for me and I shall 
for you, and all your friends, that we 
shall merrily meet in heaven.” 
Between these two terminal letters, the 
rest afford literally hundreds of distinct 
and captivating insights into the sanc- 
tity, gentleness, humor, wisdom, and 
burning anxiety of Thomas More. 

There are scholarly letters, in Latin, 
of course, to Budaeus and Cranevelt on 
the Continent. There are fond notes of 
praise for his children’s advance in 
studies, and one of indulgence at Mar- 
garet’s request for money: 

“If I were able I would give you 
two crowns for every syllable. As it 
is, I am sending you as much as you 
have begged for, and would have 
added more, except that to have done 
so would have excused my child from 
giving me the pleasure of hearing her 
request.” (No. 70) 


Surely a good example for any parent! 
And what is more, as one writer has 
suggested, a perfect analogy of God’s 
attitude toward our prayers. 

There are official letters to Wolsey on 
the conduct of the realm, and on the 
progress of embassies (withal short 
funds). There is his final word on poli- 
tics to the tyrant whom he served so 
well: 

“So is it now, gracious Sovereign, 
that worldly honor is the thing where- 
of I have resigned both the possession 
and the desire; and ...I trust experi- 

(Continued on page 48) 


Of the making of anthologies apparently 
there is no end, at least not in sight. 
Here is another one, rather accurately 
described in a sub-title “Stories of 
Faith, Hope and Love.” Most of the 
stories you have seen before; not that 
this is an objection, for it is not easy 
to lay one’s hand on some of them 
and there is no intrinsic reason why 
they should not be lumped together for 
convenience. 

Most readers, for example, will be 
glad to have Drummond’s prologue to 
“The Greatest Thing in the World” 
made readily available, or Jerome’s 
“Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
Life magazine recently reprinted “Our 
Lady’s Juggler” included here in Chap- 
man’s translation. You will enjoy “The 
Bishop’s Beggar” by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. And so it goes. 

We trust this review will not seem 
skimpy. Your reviewer is himself hard 
at work on an anthology, “Best Poems 
of Left-handed Hungarians.” Why not? 

—G.J.G. 


ba BS * 


BOOKSELLING ETHICS 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Booksellers Association in Chicago, an 
argument arose as to sales policies. 
George Hecht, president of the Associa- 
tion, and also manager of the Double- 
day bookstores, gave it as his opinion 
that a salesperson should never recom- 
mend a book other than that which the 
customer asks for. 

In other words, if a customer ex- 
presses interest in a book, the salesman 
should try to get his order even though 
he knows the book is unsuitable and 
knows of another that is better. 

Another ABA official, the manager of 
a large retail book outlet, put it this 
way: “The job of the bookseller is to 
find out what his customer likes and 
give it to him. It is mot to educate him 
or improve his mind or reading tastes. 
The bookstore is a filling station, noth- 
ing more, nothing less. If your customer 
wants ‘regular,’ don’t try to sell him 
‘ethyl’; if he wants ‘ethyl’ he’ll ask for 
it. Never forget that a bookshop is only 
a filling station...” 

That was where we came out. 
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St. Thomas More 
(Continued from page 47) 

ence proveth, and daily more and 

more shall prove, that I never was 

very greedy thereon.” (No. 198) 
And here as elsewhere, More’s praise of 
himself convinces the reader only of his 
perfect humility, which left him freely 
and sweetly to do or say what needed 
before God to be said or done. 

Pardon me, he writes to the unfor- 
tunate and misguided Elizabeth Barton 
regarding her “revelations” on Henry’s 
divorce, “that I am so homely as of 
myself . . . to give counsel to you.” 
But no doubt, “your wisdom and the 
Spirit of God shall keep you from talk- 
ing with any persons, especially with 
lay persons, of any such things as per- 
tain 'to princes’ affairs.” 

Humbly, likewise, he confesses to 
Margaret the terrors which have accom- 
panied his decision to resist the national 
apostasy: 

“I counted, Marget, full surely 
many a restless night while my wife 
slept, and (thought) that I had slept 
too, what peril was possible to fall 
to me... . And in devising (Daugh- 
ter) thereupon, I had a full heavy 
heart. But yet (1 thank our Lord) for 
all that, I never thought to change.” 
(No. 206) 


Monumental Scholarship 

The fair editor’s labor in bringing 
these letters to publication deserves 
great praise. As Professor Allen (who 
inspired this collection) did in the case 
of the Erasmi Epistolae, Miss Rogers 
has prefixed to each of More’s letters 
an admirable introduction informing us 
of all extant manuscripts as well as 
printed sources of the text, and fixing 
as far as possible the circumstances of 
its composition. She presents here, for 
the first time in print anywhere, the 
correspondence between the English 
Chancellor and the University of Ox- 
ford. 

When more than one version of a 
letter existed, the earlier form as hav- 
ing ‘the greatest correspondence-value is 
made the textual basis. And a most sen- 
sible policy of normalized typography 
and punctuation is followed throughout. 
The bibliography is complete. 

It would be unfair however to the 
great work to which this modern scholar 
has addressed herself, not to point out 
in its accomplishment certain short- 
comings, some of which she herself is 
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keenly aware. The 40 Latin letters 
St. Thomas wrote to Erasmus are not 
printed here; instead, the reader is 
simply referred to their location in 
Allen’s edition of Erasmus. Thus the 
present edition can hardly be consid- 
ered complete. In this connection also 
we would appreciate some record of 
Miss Rogers’ search for additional let- 
ters in Mechlin and Louvain, to which 
so many of More’s group fled under 
their persecution by Henry VIII. The 
40 Latin letters, which are well-edited, 
would be more useful, even 'to scholars, 
if they were accompanied by an accu- 
rate English translation. But these are 
after all matters for further labor and 
in no wise detract from the accuracy 
and value of More’s letters as it was 
possible to print them here. 


Theological Errors 


The only real weakness of the present 
edition consists rather in the occasional 
uncritical references which find their 
way into the editorial apparatus at- 
tached to the letters. Although neither 
the title nor editorial comments would 
lead one to suspect tthe fact, More is 
a saint, as even the British Museum 
Catalog will bear bibliographical evi- 
dence. 

Miss Rogers is surprisingly content 
with the authority of Foxe (whose un- 
supported word no objective historian 
will take), for an invidious charge (p. 
80) of Catholic obscurantism regarding 
the invention of printing. She accepts 
the legend of Erasmus’ competence as 
an editor of the Greek Testament (e.g., 
p. 124), whereas Miss Rachel Guise in 
The Classical Journal for 1934 has de- 
finitively exploded this particular myth 
of Protestant scholarship. 

A more critical reference than “the 
Orthodox cause” (p. 179) could be ap- 
plied to the defense of the Trinity by 
St. Gregory Nanzianzus, who lived 500 
years before the schismatic Photius. One 
reference, to the indulgences attached 
to the years of Papal Jubilee (p. 321), 
is unnecessarily labored. Another, to 
the Catholic doctrine of the Mass as a 
“repetition of the sacrifice of Christ” 
(p. 327), would be quite enough for 
her zealous martyr-subject, were he 
alive, to classify her with the less in- 
formed among the heretics against 
whose works he wrote. 

Similarly uncritical, following an an- 
nounced policy of Vulgate Scriptural 
references, would seem the incongruous 


abbreviation for “Revelations” (p. 441) 
to indicate a text drawn from the A poc- 
alypse. St. Ignatius of Antioch (p. 498) 
could doubtless find a better term for 
the institution which he was defending, 
than “monarchial episcopate.” 

“Worship of the saints” (p. 503), it 
is true, had no offensive connotation in 
the time of St. Thomas More—when 
the Fourth Commandment read WOR- 
SHIP THY FATHER AND MOTHER 
—but to introduce the term into a 
modern analysis of More’s controversy 
with the heretics of his day is perhaps 
something different from an uncritical 
reference. 


Along this line, indeed, Dr. Rogers’ 
allusion to the “sale of indulgences” in 
connection with Zwingli (p. 361) is 
one of the more unsympathetic stereo- 
types which mar the accuracy of her 
notes. Thus also, to indicate the means 
by which the saintly Chancellor ful- 
filled his sworn public duty to obtain 
evidence in a case involving seditious 
heresy, “treachery” (p. 439) is a term 
not more accurate than kind. A critical 
scholar, moreover, will not be inclined 
to accept the authority of Harnack 
(p. 460), or of Miss Rogers for that 
matter, that Berengarius persisted in his 
heresy on the Eucharist. Our editor’s 
reference to what she calls “use of the 
confessional” (p. 446) for evidence in 
the treason-trial of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham is altogether gratuitous and un- 
fortunate. 


These unsympathetic references and 
stereotypes are by no means to be at- 
tributed to the same mischievous spirit 
that animated More’s contemporary 
enemies in their misrepresentations of 
his text. They appear rather to be sim- 
ply the inevitable consequence, to adapt 
several of St. Thomas’ earliest printed 
English verses, of what happens: 


When a hatter 
Will go smatter 
Iu theology. 


For the “more” part, Miss Rogers is 
very fair and respectful toward the 
point-of-view of the cosmic character 
whose letters she has edited with such 
obvious loving care. 


The volume is made more attractive 
by the beautiful type used by the 
Princeton Press, which joins. with the 
Oxford Press in offering it to the public; 
and there are fine portrait-illustrations 
of St. Thomas, of Dame Alice More, of 
Erasmus, and of the family-circle. 
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Minister Remembers 
Laughing into Glory 

Hodge Macllvain Eagleson Stewart, $2.00 

Reviewed by Leslie E. Dunkin, former 
Baptist minister, a convert to 
Catholicism. 

The amusing, pathetic, inspiring and 
challenging experiences of a religious 
Jeader in a church in two typical com- 
munities are told interestingly from the 
author’s own experiences with entire em- 
phasis on practical Christian living and 
without any controversial divisive theo- 
logical questions raised. The humanness 
of this leader and of the various mem- 
bers of his flock brings clearer under- 
standing and sympathy to those not ac- 
quainted intimately with church leaders. 

The hero is “a doer of the Word and 
not a preacher only” who acknowledges 
“toothless questions in theology still 
make me gag” for “I hold no higher aim 
in life than to be in every man’s corner 
when round nineteen comes for him.” 
He saw that no sheep in his community 
was all white nor all black — just 
speckled to various degrees. 

The author is the son, grandson and 
great-grandson of Presbyterian minis- 
ters, but he and his son are Methodist 
ministers. The interesting human experi- 
ences recorded, however, happen day in 
and day out in any and every Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish church anywhere—if 
you know it intimately the way the au- 
thor knew Hookerstown. 


* * bag 
Prescinding 


From Prescott 


Vain Shadow 
Hartzell Spence Whittlesey, $3.00 
Reviewed by Philip Riley, Spanish 
Department, Notre Dame. 
In this romantic biography we are in- 
troduced to the daring exploits of a 
lesser conquistador, Francisco Orellana, 
who fought under one cousin, Pizarro, 
in Peru and served under another one, 
Don Gonzalo, in Ecuador. 

Orellana, who possessed the rare 
knowledge of the native tongues, far 
from being the scoundrel depicted by 
Prescott, emerges as a man of sterling 
qualities and a leader—at least in the 
Nuevo Mundo—of gigantic proportions. 
The minor characters, such as the Do- 
minican Carvajal, the Mercedarian de 


- Vera, Robles, Gutiérrez, Hernandez, 


Ana de Ayala and especially the Jew- 
ish medico, Carranza, all stand out in 
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Catholic “Forever Ambrose”? 


Consider the Lilies of the Field 

Erico Verissimo Macmillan, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal. 
There are few lilies in this field. This 
story of Dr. Eugenio Fontes is told in 
two parts. Part I reviews the shabby 
story of his miserable life, recalled in 
the course of a long ride to the death- 
bed of Olivia, his dying mistress. His 
regeneration follows in Part II. He cuts 
his old ties, turns to the service of 
medicine, earns a certain prestige, and 
devotes himself to the care of his daugh- 
ee 

The devices used in telling this hack- 
neyed story are far more complicated 
than the story itself or its characters. 
In Part I, at the end of each chapter 
the vignettes of Eugenio’s memory are 
woven into an italicized short story of 
his ride to Olivia’s death-bed. This de- 
vice, crudely used, disrupts the story 
illusion and makes the ride a bumpy 
one, longer even than the dismal ride 
on Steinbeck’s Wayward Bus. In Part 
II, the device of Olivia’s letters and her 
unbelievable aphorisms prove to be 
equally artificial and annoying. 

The craftsmanship is poor, the nar- 
rative broken, and the character draw- 





minor relief. 

The first 300 pages deal with the 
hardships entailed in search of El Do- 
rado—famine, insects, conspiracy and 
attacks by hostile Indians; the last 
hundred-odd pages with his days in 
Spain, his incredible courtship of Ana 
de Ayala and the endless frustrations 
which almost thwarted his return to 
the west and to the ultimate discovery 
of the Amazon. So strikingly different 
is this latter part in both language and 
events that it impresses one as an 
appendage. 

There is much philosophic and re- 
ligious disquisition in which the Mother 
Church and Spain are treated with no 
little irony. Four pages of miscellaneous 
bibliography are appended, to which 
not a single specific reference is made 
in the work proper. . . . A rollicking 
good romantic tale but one of dubious 
historical merit. 


k& & 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 

If any of our readers are interested 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, we will 
be happy to send full information. 


ing is freighted with ponderous psycho- 
logical probings that are as obvious as 
they are unnecessary. Narrative emo- 
tion overbalances emotion in act, and 
the dialogue too often resembles ex- 
cerpts culled from weighty essays on 
modern problems rather than living 
human speech. 

The author’s concessions to candor 
cause him to hit every note in the 
literary scale of sex. The dreary jog- 
gings through infantile sexuality, nar- 
cissism, masturbation, adolescent sex 
fuges, adultery, and abortion make for 
cloudy reading. While these interludes 
are recounted in a moral light of judg- 
ment, this reviewer in the early parts 
of the book wondered if Macmillan was 
trying to follow up its Forever Amber 
with a Catholic Forever Ambrose. This 
must be said, despite the Good Neigh- 


bor Policy. 
* * * 


Author in an Irish 


Kitchen 


Maura Laverty’s Cookbeok 
Maura Laverty L G, $3.00 
Discussed by another Irish lady, 
Mary Stuart. 


I found the book very interesting. Hav- 
ing read her novels, in which food plays 
such an important part, and also having 
had an opportunity to hear many of 
her radio programs while visiting in 
Eire last year, I expected her cook- 
book to be different from any I already 
owned. And I certainly did find it so. 

Most cookbooks are dull reading and 
one refers to them only when a special 
recipe is needed, but this one I read 
from cover to cover as soon as I could 
get it away from my husband, who 
had been reading it on his way home. 

People of Irish birth will be especial- 
ly interested in many of her recipes. 
When they read about ‘thump,’ ‘col- 
cannon’ and ‘soda bread’ it may recall 
to their memory many happy meal- 
times when perhaps the food was plain- 
er but their enjoyment of it was greater 
than anything they have since known. 

Someone has called it an “Irish Cook- 
book” but I feel sure it will be wel- 
comed by everyone who likes good 
wholesome food and enjoys preparing 
it. And for those of us who don’t like 
to cook she gives us “food for thought” 
in her interesting and amusing disserta- 
tions on food and life in general. 
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The Man Who Was Poor 


Pilgrim of the Absolute 
Léon Bloy (ed. Raissa Maritain, 
tr. Coleman & Binsse) Pantheon, $3.50 
Léon Bloy, A Study in Impatience 
Albert Beguin S & W, $2.75 
Reviewed by 
Sister M. Rosenda, O.S.F., Ph.D., 
Alverno College, Milwaukee. 


Pilgrim of the Absolute, a masterpiece 
of intelligent selection, is more than a 
compilation of the work of Léon Bloy. 
In a sense, it is a unique kind of biog- 
raphy in which the man is re-created 
through his own writings. By arranging 
extracts from the entire range of his 
work under twelve captions, Raissa 
Maritain has succeeded in embodying 
within one priceless volume the essen- 
tial Bloy—his ideals, convictions, atti- 
tudes, loves, hates, loyalties, and preju- 
dices. 

Gifted with a limpid intelligence 
which enabled him to penetrate into 
the heart of reality, with a passion for 
sanctity which impelled him to measure 
people and things by the standard of 
Christian ultimates, and with a nature 
that knew no compromise, Bloy saw 
life only in terms of the absolute. To 
him there was a bridgeless chasm be- 
tween the real and the spurious, be- 
tween the supernatural and the natu- 
ral, between the saintly and the world- 
ly, and even between the poor and the 
rich. Consequently, like other great 
personalities whose lot, Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., asserts, “is to stir deep loyalty 
or to arouse strong opposition, and 
even hatred,” he was to many of his 
own generation a prophet of light and 
to many others a destructive critic of 
Christian society or a narrow-minded 
devotee of an impossible ideal. 

oS bs x 
ON UNIVERSITY LIST 


Young and Fair Is Iowa, dramatic 
narrative re-creating the life and lead- 
ing personalities of the early day in 
Iowa (Loras College, $2.50), has been 
placed on the reading list for the course 
in Iowa Culture at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, according to Prof. 
Luella M. Wright, who teaches the 
course. 

Termed the “Iowa Centennial Novel” 
on its publication late in 1946, and 
latest of several titles by the historian 
of the Archdiocese of Dubuque, Rev. 
Dr. M. M. Hoffmann, the book will 
soon go into its second printing. 


The modern reader is in a more for- 
tunate position than were the contem- 
poraries of Bloy for arriving at a just 
estimate of the man. With the advan- 
tage of the perspective distance in time 
provides, he can follow Bloy’s thought, 
enlightened by his complete point of 
view, and discover what few of the 
great writer’s contemporaries were 
aware of—that this man of genius, this 
master of exegesis, this literary artist, 
who marred so much of his own work 
and offended so many of his fellow- 
men irreparably by his uncontrolled 
violence and offensive language, was 
also possessed of deep sympathy for 
those very members of a wayward race, 
who, at the moment, were victims of 
his fierce verbal assaults. 

Bloy understood very well that with 
each of his publications the number of 
those whose hostility he stirred in- 
creased; though he was in desperate 
need of the remuneration his writings 
could bring, he would not compromise 
with his convictions and refrain from 
inveighing against what he considered 
betrayals of the spirit of Christianity. 
He, a layman who voluntarily embraced 
the lot of the poor with its deprivation 
and suffering, lashed angrily at his fel- 
low Christian who could amass wealth 
while the poor were destitute or at one 
who could complacently feed “from 
sixty to eighty hunting dogs” daily 
while the children of the poor were 
crying for bread. 

If he is frequently indiscriminate in 
his unspeakably harsh denunciation of 
those who seem to him representatives 
of decadent Christianity, it is, Jacques 
Maritain interprets in his introductions, 
“a consequence of his strange absorp- 
tion in his own inner world. . . . The 
crucifying vision of universal forget- 
fulness for God and His love; the vision 
of hatred for the Poor, of the abjectness 
and cruelty peculiar to a world where 
the Gospel is no longer known—all this 
made the passion of the Lord perpetu- 
ally present to him. . . . His blows 
might fall most deplorably wide of the 
mark; the victim chosen might deserve 
neither to be empaled nor scalped, 
might on the contrary deserve every 
laurel: through this victim—a perish- 
able form—he reached the invisible 
monster, the monument of spiritual in- 
iquity which oppressed his heart and 
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the hearts of a great number of his 
brothers.” 
* * x 

Léon Bloy, A Study in Impatience jg 
strikingly complementary to Raissa 
Maritain’s Pilgrim of the Absolute. In 
this recent translation of a work pub- 
lished in French in 1943 the reader 
must recognize another competent cham- 
pion of France’s earliest representative 
of the Catholic literary revival, Léon 
Bloy. 

Explaining the paradox of ‘the man 
who was at once gentle and violent, 
compassionate and severe, merciful and 
implacable, strong in his desires for 
sanctity and faltering at times in his 
pursuit of it, Beguin penetrates be- 
neath the surface of actions and words 
to motives, ideals, and convictions— 
and finds there a principle that har- 
monizes apparent contraries. This prin- 
ciple, he says, is the impatience that 
springs from love—love of God and 
love of fellowmen—for “‘it is character- 
istic of love to be impatient, and ex- 
treme love is extremely impatient.” 

In four compact studies treating suc- 
cessively of Bloy’s initiation into suf- 
fering, his attitude towards poverty, 
money, and the people of Israel, his 
penetrating view of the symbolism of 
history, and his character as prophet, 
Beguin re-creates for the modern reader 
the Bloy who was impatient of medioc- 
rity in any form, be it in the realm of 
the spiritual, of the intellectual, or in 
the practical living of life. 

Although to his contemporaries he 
was, for the most part, a malcontent 
and an agitator, “we know,” affirms 
Beguin, “that his prophecies actually 
fell short of the reality; and we are 
dazzled by the spectacle of a human 
intelligence which, because it judged 
only from the standpoint of the Abso- 
lute, was able to form such a clear idea 
of the future course of history.” 

Beguin’s four studies, with the ac- 
companying historical sketch of the life 
and work of Léon Bloy, comprise an 
invaluable contribution to a fair under- 
standing of one of France’s outstanding 
modern Catholics. 

x ww 

I consider BOOKS ON TRIAL the 
most valuable of any reviews I read. I 
find use for its comments both as 
guides for my own reading and in my 
occasional book reviewing. 

—Mary A. Kerr 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
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Allegorical .. . 


‘The Enchanted 


Martin Flavin Harper, $3.00 
Reviewed by Marion Kerwick. 


Martin Flavin has the rare capacity of 
making a surface story so absorbing 
that impatiently you refuse to consider 
his allegorical signposts along the way. 
Only after you finish The Enchanted 
(regretful that no new adventure of 
the shipwrecked children in their Eden- 
like forest can lure you into forgetting 
time), do you allow yourself to go back 
to ponder over the signposts of mean- 
ing. For Flavin shares with the great 
allegorists the facility of vivifying char- 
acter and incident to point toward a 
philosophical pattern. 

Briefly, seven refugee Spanish chil- 
dren were put on a boat presumably 
sailing for America. The owner was an 
evil fellow whom the children nick- 
named the Mouseman. After Mamud 
killed the Mouseman to prevent his 
violating one of the girls, the boat was 
shipwrecked near some unknown coast. 
Everyone died save a few animals, six 
of the children, and the Negro Mamud 
whose mind had reverted to that of 
a child. 

The country they had reached was 
tropical—a perpetual summer—with co- 
conuts, wild game, scuttling crabs, and 
of course fish. The children . . . built a 
church in the forest. Juan, the one- 
armed boy who liked to carve, whittled 
an infant God from a coconut head and 
a lump of wood. The ship’s bell was 
made to serve as a church bell. The 
mermaid was wrested from the front of 
the ship, a crown put on her head and 
the infant God in her arms... . 

Yet evil lived on in the shape of the 
wicked Mouseman’s heart, for although 
he himself was dead, Teresa said his 
heart would beat forever. No one, ac- 
cordingly, would go down into the state- 
room where the bones of the Mouseman 
lay—no one except Gil who planned 
some day to climb the mountains be- 
hind their Eden forest home and arrive 
in America, the promised land... . 
Strikingly enough, the dissolute ship- 
owner (the Mouseman) provides the 
key to the story’s significance. The life 
span, he reflected just before he died, 
was a circle for those who reached 
salvation. Children, all new from the 


‘hand of God, lived in a timeless, para- 


disal world; they were healthy in mind 
and body. “They could forget an in- 
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In the Service of Mary 


Our Lady of Fatima 
William Thomas Walsh 


Our Lady of Light 
Chanoine C. Barthas & G. Da Fonseca, S.J. 
Bruce, $2.50 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins. 


Macmillan, $2.75 


It is significant of the growing interest 
in a phenomenon of universal impor- 
tance that these two books have been 
published in the same spring. Catholics 
of the United States are becoming 
aware at last of the revelations of 
Our Lady of Fatima, which indeed may 
rouse them to the need of earnest, con- 
certed, unselfish prayer for the whole 
world. ... 

The first of these two books is by 
far the more important. Mr. Walsh has 
placed his heart-and his pen at the serv- 
ice of Our Lady in order to make 
known what she asked in the revelations 
at Fatima. Until now, he says, it has 
been “‘so neglected, so distorted, so mis- 
understood.” His personal interviews 
with the one surviving person to whom 
Our Lady showed herself at Fatima, his 
access to her personal memoirs, and his 
use of certain other important sources, 
do indeed give this book an authenticity 
not heretofore reached in any English 
account of the story. And his fine nar- 
rative skill gives it the excitement of 
all good literature. 

Lucia—now Sister Maria das Dores 
in a Portuguese convent of the Sisters 
of St. Dorothy—reveals in her memoirs, 
written at the command of her bishop, 
many significant details not to be 
found in other accounts. The interior 
life of the two other children is de- 





jury—a scratch, a bump, a fall, a 
broken heart. That was their great ad- 
vantage, to forget.” 

But the seeds of corruption present 
in every human being (which were sel- 
dom allowed to go unwatered) led to 
sinning and expulsion. And childhood 
was the only way back—a childhood 
to be gained through repentance and 
confession, a giving up of the greeds 
and fears of selfhood. “Salvation was 
not guaranteed. Life had a lavish hand 
and was careless of its fruit; not every 
acorn grew into an oak. But there was 
no other gateway; no crack you could 
slip through, no path except the one 
path that led back. ‘For of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” 


scribed from her now mature under- 
standing of sanctity. She corrects cer- 
tain distortions in the interpretations 
made of her original accounts, and 
shows in a most certain manner that 
she is the worthy recipient of a heaven- 
ly secret, treasuring it in her heart for 
the appointed day. 

It is the use of her memoirs that 
chiefly distinguishes Our Lady of Fati- 
ma from Our Lady of Light. The latter 
is authoritative in a certain sense: It 
is based upon one of the earliest ap- 
proved accounts. It comes from the 
Portuguese of a Jesuit, Gonzaga da 
Fonseca, professor at the Biblical Insti- 
tute at Rome, through a French adapta- 
tion by Canon C. Barthas. The facts 
are there, but the awkward arrangement 
of the parts of the story, the occasional 
unidiomatic translation, and the un- 
imaginative style diminish its force. 
This book has, however, 15 photo- 
graphs, some of which are very in- 
teresting. 

A comparison of these two books 
will show how much can depend upon 
literary art. Why should we be satisfied 
with a low standard of writing and 
editing merely because a story is too 
important to remain untold? Our 
Lady’s message is meant for all who can 
think and pray. “We have to do with 
princedoms and powers, with those who 
have mastery of the world in these dark 
days, with malign influences in an order 
higher than ours. . . . Use every kind 
of prayer and supplication” (Eph. 6: 
12, 18. Knox’s translation). This in- 
sistent call strikes upon our ears and 
hearts with none of its power lost when 
a superb writer like William Thomas 
Walsh will sound it for us. 


x «re 


The Prince of Darkness 
J.F. Powers Doubleday, $2.75 
Condensed from review by Rev. E. J. 
Drummond, S.J., Ph.D., dean of the 
graduate school, Marquette University. 


. .. Many of these stories are concerned 
with parish life. . . . Author shows that 
he wishes to work at something larger 
than the sharply tender stories of parish 
life, and that is good. But he has not 
yet completely mastered the handling of 
such larger material. Perhaps the matter 
is too large for a short story, perhaps 
his hand is not as yet sure in the hand- 
ling of complex symbols. . . . 
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For the Making of Saints 


Testing the Spirit 

Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 
Reviewed by 
Most Rev. F. J. L. Beckman, S.T.D., 

Titular Archbishop of Phulli. 
Intended primarily as a handbook for 
vocational counselors to religious com- 
munities of men and women, neverthe- 
less this invaluable work is to be recom- 
mended as “must” reading for coun- 
selors attached to seminaries for the 

secular clergy. 

It is a timely volume, revealing much 
study and experience, the fruits of 
which are relayed to the reader with 
remarkable clarity and precision. Up-to- 
date in every respect, it brings the tech- 
niques of modern psychology to the aid 
of the vocational director; and, if pru- 
dently employed, these techniques could 
save many communities from “problem 
cases.” After all, in considering voca- 
tions is it not quality, rather than quan- 
tity, with which we should be con- 
cerned? 

Among the many fine facets of this 
volume two chapters particularly struck 
me by their excellence: the first, “Par- 
ticular Examination of Conscience,” 
points the way to the gradual attain- 
ment of that sine qua non of the full- 
fledged priest or religious—SANCTITY. 

Sanctity! There is at once the great 
goal and the great challenge of the 
priest! The candidate for the priest- 
hood, for the religious life, must under- 
stand beforehand that, entering into the 
lofty estate of the religious life, he does 
so not just to save his soul (for with 
the aid of the sacraments ‘the layman 
can do that)—but to become a saint! 
Running contrary to that conception, 
alas, there is sometimes noticeable an 
attitude of smug security in mediocrity 
which Our Blessed Lord detests. There- 
fore we must aim high, we must de- 
mand much of our priesthood. The 
Communists demand and receive fanati- 


Booklet-of-the-Month 
for every month 

The matter of Vocations to the 
religious life was never more im- 
portant. 

Follow Me by Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., is for boys—Follow Him, for 
girls. Each includes a directory of 
religious communities and the work 
they do. Postpaid, l5c. 

Carried by all leading Dealers. 


Herder, $2.00 





cal devotion ‘to their dark cause. And 
we with the glorious cause of Christ— 
what do we demand, what do we re- 
ceive? 

There is also a splendid chapter, 
“Theology of a Vocation,” which, re- 
jecting some older notions, retraces 
gracefully to a better understanding of 
the true mind of the Church. In this 
critical matter of determining the valid- 
ity of a call into ‘the Master’s vineyard, 
a moderate, candid, and correct ap- 
proach is recommended to both voca- 
tional counselor and subject alike. 

Several supplementary thoughts, how- 
ever: Would it not be well to remem- 
ber, while employing ‘the natural find- 
ings of the science of psychology, that 
we are dealing with the supernatural, 
with the divine? The holy origins and 
objectives of a life in Christ must be 
considered, and at times there may 
well be a thin line between that which 
is psychologically undesirable and super- 
naturally promising. We must not for- 
get to take into account God’s workings 
in the soul. 

On the other hand we must not over- 
look the devil’s share in ‘things, es- 
pecially since in these days he operates 
under multifarious disguises and with 
unprecedented subtlety. It must be re- 





Budenz— 
In “This Is My Story’’ 


© On Leslie and “The Protestant’: 

“,. the Party was feverishly work- 
ing out a new scheme to incite certain 
groups of Protestants against the Cath- 
olics. . . . The initial backing given by 
the Reds to Leslie and The Protestant 
.. . was therefore being expanded.” 


© On Bishop Bromley Oxnam: 

“«. . . Bishop Oxnam had been recom- 
mended by our Boston comrades” .. . 
who reported, ‘His anti-Vatican hatred 
will make him staunchly pro-Soviet, and 
that can help Americans’ education . . .’ 
the Daily Worker was supposed to give 
the Bishop a special break.” 


© On Socialism: 

Advice given Budenz: “The Socialist 
state must pursue religion into the home, 
and wipe it out there . . . by force if 
that is required. . . . We shall probably 
have to destroy it by force . . . by the 
secret police, the Red Army, and the 
various Communist Parties.” 
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membered also that often he is busiest 
in our convents, our novitiates, ou 
seminaries, striving 'to corrupt and dis. 
rupt. 

And here we would urge upon both 
counselor and subject prayer and more 
prayer. Prayer is the great defense 
against Satan: Ab insidiis diaboli, libera 
nos Domine! Prayer is the true barom- 
eter of spiritual achievement, the meas- 
ure of all greatness in Christ. And 
though we may build many churches, 
pay off the parish debt, achieve great 
material progress, we are only a spir. 
itual success, a success in Christ’s serv- 
ice insofar as our prayers have taken 
us along the high road of sanctity. 


x x * 


Swedish Saint 


God’s Ambassadress 

Helen M. D. Redpath Bruce, $3.00 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Annunciata, R.S.M., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

“God’s Ambassadress”—-St. Bridget of 
Sweden—is everybody’s saint. “I don’t 
care what they say of me if I only do 
God’s will,” was the norm that guided 
her through the role she played in the 
political and religious affairs of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

This biography, the first of St. Bridg- 
et in English, will be warmly welcomed 
by all who are interested in the spir- 
itual unfolding of the life of this great 
saint—who was also a highly modern 
woman. The author does not appraise 
the spiritual gifts of the saint; she ex- 
emplifies her use of her God-given 
privileges of visions and revelations in 
her relations with family, with the pub- 
lic and royalty of Sweden, and with 
the Papacy. 

St. Bridget is an undying influence 
for people in the world’s vocations, for 
she had a human yet spiritual under- 
standing of the ordinary life of wife, of 
mother, of religious. As a wife, she was 
her husband’s constant support and 
helpmate; as a mother, she ruled a 
large household and brought up eight 
children, educating them in the eternal 
truths and training them to take their 
places in life as true Christians; as a 
religious and foundress of the Bridget- 
tine Order, she was exemplary—severe 
with herself but ruling her community 
with motherly understanding. 

The Middle Ages, as the present age, 
needed an apostle to spread the tidings 
of Christian Doctrine; St. Bridget was 
a Providential instrument to this end. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON AUTHORS 

Time: “Many a youthful World War 
II veteran . . . threw up his hands in 
horror at the notion of joining the 
stuffy, conservative American Legion, 
trooped over to the American Veterans 
Committee instead. 

“ |. . one group of reform-minded 
Manhattan newspapermen . . . elected 
left wing Marion (‘See Here, Private’ ) 
Hargrove as their first commander... . 

“ |, . Hargrove made no bones about 
the Communists in his post. ‘You’ll find 
Communists in any young liberal or- 
ganization these days,’ he said... ” 

* * * 

Time: “ ... Along the rocky road 
to fame, as the writer of a zany best- 
seller and slick Hollywood scenarios, 
Ruth (My Sister Eileen) McKenney 
paused to join the Communist Party 

” 


w x * 


Religious Illiteracy Increases 
Crime 

Nine of every ten youngsters on pro- 
bation from a California court have 
never been in a church, says the pro- 
bation officer. Their minds are perverted 
by the Hollywood divorce fashions, and 
by the tremendous increase in porno- 
graphic magazines. 

Parents spend too little time with 
their children, and parents also pay 
little or no attention to the magazines 
being sold in the stores they patronize. 
Just what are our Holy Name Societies 
doing about it? 
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“The Patience of the Poor” 


The Tin Flute 
Gabrielle Roy (tr. Hannah Josephson) 
R & H, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto critic. 


With not enough money to buy both, 
“Which is more important . . . a happy 
flute to make sounds of joy or food on 
the table?” Thus, in short, the theme of 
this translation of Gabrielle Roy’s first 
novel, Bonheur d’Occasion (Second- 
hand Happiness). 

Locale is the highly industrialized St. 
Henri section of Montreal. Here, amidst 
the smoke stacks, living a calamitous 
hand-to-mouth existence, dwells the La- 
casse family—Azarius, garrulous weaver 
of dreams, Rose-Anna, his wife, cour- 
ageously stifling a longing for the se- 
curity he could never bring her, and 
their children. 

The plot is simple, uncomplicated and 
well-knit. Rich in figures of speech and 
the adroit turn of a phrase, a Flauber- 
tesque realism pervades the whole, de- 
picting the commonplace with clarity 
and precision. Miss Roy is preoccupied 
with man’s aloneness, and this mood 
haunts the book from cover to cover— 
loneliness stalks the streets, it is in the 
falling snow, the whistle of a train, the 
hearts of the people. This makes de- 
pressing reading. 

Choosing as she does to write of the 
lowest element in French-Canadian life, 
at the same time suggesting atmospher- 
ically and descriptively that these peo- 





New Booklets and Pamphlets 


An Old Apostle Speaks, by Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, O.P. (with memoir by Gerald 
Vann, O.P.). Blackfriars, '60c. 

Legionaries of Christ (Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna, Justin the Martyr, 
Irenaeus of Gaul), by Arthur H. Ryan, 
D.D. Clonmore & Reynolds, 50c. 

Monthly Recollection with Examination of 
Conscience for Sisters, by Fr. Victor, 
C.P. Newman, 30c. 

God's Quartermasters (appeal for lay bro- 
ther vocations), by Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap. CIS, Sc. 

Catholic Writer Yearbook, Vol. VI, 1947, 
ed. Edoardo Marolla. Marolla Press, $1. 

Blueprint for Lay Action, and, Calling All 
Apostles, by Francis Ripley. Paternoster, 


ea. 10c. 

The Sorrow of God, by Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Blackfriars-Newman, 40c. 

Matt Talbot and Alcoholics Anonymous, 
by a member of A. A. The Sons of Matt 
Talbot, 10c. 

Thinking with God, Series I (meditations on 
liturgical text, phrased for mental prayer), 
by Francis P. Lebuffe, S.J. QW, 50c. 


With Parables (sermons for every Sunday, 
leading off with a story), by Arthur Tonne, 
O.F.M. Spiral binding, $2. 

Four Years .in a Cell (how C. A. operates), 
by Loretta Fenton and Mary Lou Ge- 
nova. Chicago Catholic Action, 10c. 

Why Not Be a Scholar? by John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. QW, 10c. 

The Burial Service and Funeral Mass (edit- 
ed and explained), by Wm. H. Schulte. 
Mid-America, 50c. 

Catholic Action in the Mystical Body 

(“Pamphlets for the Church Militant No. 
1”). Berliner & Lanigan, 10c. 

One with Jesus (directions for heightened in- 
terior life), tr. from Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 
Newman, 75c. 

Speaking to God: Broadcast Talks on 
Prayer, by Anthony Thorold. Paternos- 
ter, 10c. 

The Doctor Looks at the Large Family, by 
Duff S. Allen, M.D., told to Leo F. Wo- 
bido, S.J. ISO, 25c. 

Communist Infiltration in the United States. 
U.S. C. of C., 25c. 


ple are practicing Catholics, the author 
invites the uninformed reader to gener- 
alize and, perhaps, typify the French- 
Canadian character as a whole along 
these lines. 

The Catholic religion is so inherently 
a part of the life of the average French 
Canadian that this fact cannot be ig- 
nored. In the original, employment of 
the patois spoken by these characters at 
least particularizes the group; in the 
English Miss Josephson has skilfully 
rendered the language into every-day 
idiom and the original inference is lost. 
Miss Roy never resorts to the vulgar or 
the crude for expression, and what slight 
profanity appears in the English is non- 
existent in the original work—the trans- 
lator having read a literal meaning into 
what in French becomes a much milder 
epithet. 

The book is amoral. The characters 
are devoid of any positive morality in 
relation to each other or to their Crea- 
tor, and the author excuses herself from 
criticism of their faults by writing ob- 
jectively. The idea of barter, even in 
prayer, controls their every action; a 
vague feeling that sometime, somewhere, 
there will be relief from their discom- 
forts whether they strive for it, suffer 
for it, or just sit and wait for it, buoys 


_ them up. There is a stoic acceptance of 


pain when it cannot be by-passed alto- 
gether: 

Author makes no attempt to solve the 
problems ‘of which she so feelingly 
writes. She simply comments on the 
plight of a downtrodden group swept 
along by economic forces beyond their 
control into a War that promised 
nothing but false hopes for the future. 
The characters throughout variously ex- 
press themselves anent conditions under 
which they live, and at “Ma” Philibert’s 
cigar store Alphonse denounces a so- 
ciety that has given them nothing but 
temptations. About enlistment he says, 
“Tt requires no great temptation either 
to make us give up our wretched little 
lives. I know a guy who enlisted, do you 
know why? . . . To get a winter over- 
Cm? s 2 

For this novel Miss Roy has been 
honored by L’Academie Frangaise and 
by L’Academie Canadienne Frangaise. 
Brilliantly written, it deserves to be 
read in this well translated edition, and 
is recommended to the discriminating 
adult reader. 
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Some Principles for 
Judging Historical 
Fiction 


by 
Rev. Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


(Either this article settles the matter 
for all time, or it obfuscates the issue 
somewhat more—if that is conceivable. 
If you, BOT Public, have anything to 
say on this world-shaking question of 
When Is a Lie not a Lie? or, The Dis- 
tinction between Truth and Fact, SAY 
IT NOW.—Ed.) 


Dust covers.are meant for book buyers, 
not book reviewers. But today, when 
the dust cover sometimes has more 
readers than the book, the reviewer 
cannot ignore it altogether. The follow- 
ing paragraphs, in fact, were prompted 
less by a book than by its dust cover. 

On the jacket of his latest novel, 
Pére Antoine, Father Edward F. Mur- 
phy comments: 


. . . this book is a story, and not a 
historical record. It is not about the 
real person, whom only God knows, 
but about a padre conjured out of 
the realm of the might-have-been. 
I have taken the liberty of calling 
my imaginary hero Pére Antoine and 
versing him in some of the situations 
that the bellicose and benignant friar 
truly had to face. Beyond that, any 
resemblance to the original is as acci- 
dental as the truth itself not in- 
frequently turns out to be. 

In writing that paragraph Father Mur- 
phy has fallen victim to a fallacy that 
might well compromise both fact and 
fiction. Authors aplenty have attempted 
the unhistorical novel in practice. Now 
Father Murphy would justify it in 
theory. When novelists have written 
such books on the life of Christ or the 
Apostles, Catholic critics have justly 
risen in protest. If Father Murphy’s 
principle is defensible, those protests 
were biased and unfair. 

To say that there is a big difference 
between Christ and other historical fig- 
ures is beside the point. A lie is a lie 
in either case, and the demands of art 
are the same. If a novelist portrays a 
character with a historical name, in a 
historical setting, experiencing a series 
of historical events, he is writing his- 
torical fiction, and so far as the char- 





acter does not resemble the historical 
figure it is the novelist’s fault and a 
defect in his art. 

To keep the issue clear, let us say 
at once that Pére Antoine does not vio- 
late the demands of historical fiction. 
Those acquainted with the colorful but 
confusing history of that strange Capu- 
chin will find Father Murphy’s picture 
accurate and interesting. He has done 
a remarkable job of re-creating a cred- 
ible figure out of a jumble of incredible 
facts. . . . Imaginative filling in of facts 
not supplied by history is legitimate 
technique even when poorly used. 

Father Murphy had no need to de- 
fend his book by calling his hero an 
imaginary one. So far as we can judge, 
his protagonist does resemble the Pére 
Antoine of history, and Father Murphy 


(Continued on page 72) 





Thirst for Peace 


The Redemption of Israel 

John Friedman S & W, $2.00 
Reviewed by Rev. John M. Oester- 

reicher, Church of the Redeemer, 

New York. 

This is a clever little book, but very 
often too clever. The Jewish people of 
today is seen as a supernatural body, 
bound by promises and hopes as much 
as by race, an eternal people with a 
special place in the economy of Provi- 
dence. Having rejected Christ, it is cast 
into the world as a Messianic people 
without a Messias, as a missionary peo- 
ple without a mission, as priests without 
altars. The author foresees Israel’s im- 
minent return. He hopes for a “Cath- 
olic Zion” to leaven the people of Israel, 
and speaks of their glorious future 
when they have at long last found their 
true home in the Catholic Church. He 
thinks the first sign of it was given when 
Pére Alphonse Maria Ratisbonne set- 
tled in Palestine long before the Zionist 
pioneers arrived, and when he, a con- 
vert by Our Lady’s miraculous inter- 
vention, offered the Holy Sacrifice in 
Jerusalem. 

The book could have filled a real need 
were it not marred by many deficiencies. 
To cite some of them: The author is 
somewhat dogmatic in his application of 
what he calls a pattern in Jewish his- 
tory. His psychological analysis of the 
Jews would have been improved had he 
shown more moderation; he succumbed 
to the temptation to generalize over- 
hastily, and gives not a single instance 


FINE FOR THE BLOOD 
PRESSURE—HIGH OR LOW 


Full Moon 
P. G. Wodehouse 


The latest Wodehouse opus is complete- 

ly and devastatingly hilarious. Although 

we miss from these pages our friends 

Bertie Wooster and Jeeves, it is evi- 

dent that even Bertie couldn’t have be- 

come any more involved than does the 
present hero, known successively as Bill 

Lister, Messmore Breamworthy and Mr. 

Landseer. Moreover, the famous pig, 

“The Empress of Blandings,” plays her 

part to perfection. 

No great issues or world problems are 
settled in this book but it is good for 
our blood pressure—raising or lowering 
it as needed! It offers real fun, stimu- 
lating entertainment and pleasurable re- 
laxation. 

Despite the clever illustrations by 
Paul Galdone, the artist’s portrayals are 
never exactly up to Wodehouse’s own 
word pictures of his mad yet absorbing 
characters. It is hard to illustrate dog 
biscuit concessionaires and/or love sick 
swains. 

—William A, FitzGerald, Ph.D., Libra- 
rian, Saint Louis University School of 
Medicine; President, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Gal. Living Cath. Authors. 


Doubleday, $2.00 





to support his assertions. Many of his 
statements contain regrettable inaccur- 
acies.... 

The chapter on Bergson suggests that 
the author has a limited knowledge of 
Bergson’s philosophy; nevertheless, he 
speaks of it somewhat patronizingly. 
One is bewildered that he has seen fit to 
reduce Bergson’s metaphysics to a racial 
expression. “Bergsonian duration was 
the Bergsonian intuition of Bergson’s 
psyche which we apprehend to be typic- 
ally Hitto-Semitic,” and “Bergson is the 
moment of complete self-consciousness 
of the racial psyche within its racial 
limitation seen at the zenith of its nat- 
ural spirituality” — these are two ex- 
amples of the author’s appraisal of 
Bergson, and at the same time, of his 
rather synthetic language. 

Many Jews today, having lived 
through Hitler’s inferno, thirst after 
Peace. Although it is the Peace of 
Christ the author invokes upon the Jews, 
the tenor of his essay is hardly such that 
many will hear it. This is the more de- 
plorable since the author’s concern for 
Israel’s salvation is surely from his heart. 
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Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Across the Line 
Anice Terhune Dutton, $2.00 


The widow of Albert Payson Terhune, writer 

of dog stories, believes she has had communi- 

cations from her dead husband—and offers 

what she thinks is proof of life after death. 
FIO 


Agricultural Handbook for 
Rural Pastors and Laymen 

Thomas E. Howard SAG, $1.50 
New World, Chicago: “. . . For the busy rural 
pastor or layman . . . indicates briefly what 
services may be obtained from the multiplicity 
of existing agricultural agencies. . . .” 

A—F 


April in the Branches 
Gulielma F. Alsop Dutton, $3.50 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . she and a fellow New 
Yorker bought a tumbledown cottage and a 
bit of acreage in Connecticut and transformed 
their property into a thing of beauty . . . fac- 
tual . . . it will encourage many other city 
folks to go and do likewise. . . . 

“Frankly, I found . . . too much ecstacy 
over the birds and bees and buds. But Dr. 
Alsop’s words were meant for and will be 
eaten up by, the women... .” 

A—F 


Behind the Silken Curtain 
Bartley C. Crum S&S, $3.00 


The Sign: “. . . an American member of the 
Anglo-American Committee on Palestine, pre- 
sents . . . the case for the settlement of Eu- 
rope’s displaced Jews in the Holy Land... . 

“Crum was chairman of the Madison Square 
Garden rally to which Harold Laski tele- 
phoned his attack on the Vatican . . . states 
that he is a Catholic. But there is a strange 
ring to any reference he makes to Catholicism. 


"4—DM 


Black Fountains 

Oswald Wynd Doubleday, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “. . . Wynd, born in 
Japan ... lacks the perspective to make the 
country come alive . . . background . . . has 
little feeling of authenticity . . . the result is 
far from satisfying.” 

A—DM 


Bring Along Laughter 
Milla Logan Random, $2.50 


Extension: “The San Francisco earthquake 





School ° 


C-I—Current Interest - 


DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded + 
Objectionable - 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent - F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
TFA—Too Far Advanced *« A—For Adults 


WR—With Reservations - U— 
O—Offensive or 
DIS—Disapproved + REC—Recom- 


mended * REV—Reviewed *» MSO—Mature Students Only 
FIO—For Information Only. 


. a Serbian immigrant family . . . took 
all major and minor disasters in stride and 
slowly adjusted themselves to unfamiliar 
American ways. . . . While this is not a joke 
book it should give the not-too-critical reader 
more laughs and chuckles than their favorite 
radio program.” 

A—F 


Burning Lights 

Bella Chagall Schocken, $3.00 
America: “Warm and human, sometimes fan- 
ciful, sometimes realistic are these childhood 
memories of a Jewish family in Vitebsk in 
the early 1900’s. . . . Translated from the Yid- 
dish, the language seems characteristic and 
appropriate . . . sketches portray a charming 
little girl, a God-fearing and contented family, 
and a happy integration of religion and daily 
living... .” 

A—SAT 


China’s Destiny 
Chiang Kai-shek 
Authorized Translation Mac, $2.75 
Ed. with Notes & Commentary by Peter Jaffe 
Roy, $3.50 
America: “. . . may be described as an en- 
cyclical addressed by President Chiang Kai- 
shek to the Chinese people in early 1943.... 
Roy edition, with a carping commentary by 
Peter Jafie fore and aft, and with sneering 
footnotes amid-ships, treats the original text 
as the Daily Worker might handle a papal en- 
cyclical. The Macmillan edition is closer to 
the technique of the NCWC. . . . The two 
firms raced to reach the public first. ... 
Macmillan edition will serve its purpose of 
counteracting the product of its competitor. 
But the Macmillan promotion has laid more 
stress on the fact that it offers an authorized 
translation, than on the book’s real merits. ... 
“  . . less elegant in style, less soothing, less 
ephemeral than a Fireside Chat. . . . Chiang’s 
purpose is to interpret the causes and effects 
of the unequal treaties, and to tell of the 
principles and the movement that finally ob- 
tained their abrogation . . . exhorts his people 
to live up to the responsibilities that flow 
from their free, equal status among the nations 
. explains his views and his program for 
the complete renewal of a China that can best 
serve her own people and contribute to the 
welfare of a free and peaceful world... .” 


Constructive Collective Bargaining 
Edward T. Cheyfitz McG-H, $2.00 


Benjamin L. Masse in America: “. . . As the 
author says, the current drive for labor laws 
takes off from two popular myths: that col- 
lective bargaining cannot give us industrial 
peace, and that tough government interven- 
tion can succeed where labor and management 
have failed. If we accept these assumptions, 
he points out, we must accept also the dismal 
conclusion which logically follows, namely, 
that the police state is essential to labor-man- 
agement peace in a modern industrial society. 
Mr. Cheyfitz suggests the formula, ‘production 
with freedom,’ . . . labor must frankly agree 
that production per man-hour is the key to a 
rising standard of living. Management .. . has 
to accept wholeheartedly the application of 
democratic principles to factory life... . 

“. . One slip . . . I must mention. The 
author accepts the idea so prevalent today, 
that such rights as the right to property and 
the right to organize are granted us by the 
State—a totalitarian aberration which conflicts 
with the philosophy of the Bill of Rights. .. .” 

A—F(WR) 


Economic Policy and Full Employment 
Alvin H. Hansen Whittlesey, $4.00 


John F. Cronin, S.S., in The Sign: “. . . His 
philosophy was that adopted by the New 
Deal . . . holds that .. . it is unlikely that 
private investment will absorb savings and 
thus provide full employment. His contention 
. . . government must invest to absorb the 
slack and provide work for all... . 

“The Hansen approach is in many ways 
opposed to those advocated by the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development and _ liberal 
business writers, such as Beardsley Ruml, At 
present, America is given a practical choice 
between three points of view . . . do nothing 
and hope that automatic forces in the eco- 
nomic system would bring about full employ- 
ment ... have government . . . make up for 
gaps in private spending . . . government 
must take positive steps to bring about full 
and stable employment, but through stimula- 
tion of private business. It would seem more 
sensible to follow this moderate approach un- 
til it is proved wrong... .” 

AWR 


The End Is Not Yet 
Fritz von Unruh Storm, $3.50 
Erik V. Kuehnelt-Leddihn in The Catholic 


World: “. . . unique . . . a symbolic paraphrase 
of Nazism, has an almost surrealist quality . . . 


See i 
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a most unusual book written in violent lan- 
guage by .. . a Junker of ancient lineage, a 
pacifist, dramatist of worldwide renown, and 
a man whose heart is aflame with the essence 
of Christ’s teachings. .. . The reading .. . is 
... not pleasant.... 

“His injustices are, frankly, maddening; his 
quips against the Church sometimes (but not 
always) unjust, his visions frequently obscene, 
his language bordering on the blasphemous. 
Yet there are two things which reconcile us to 
his faults, his honest Christianity and his crea- 
ative genius... .” 

A—F (WR) 


Five Chimneys 

Olga Lengyel Z-D, $3.00 
The story of Auschwitz (concentration camp). 
Should be required reading for those who even 
as yet fail to realize the bestial extremities of 
the Nazi terror. 


Adult. HS—WR. —J. C. T. 


Getting Along with Unions 

Russell L. and Elizabeth Greenman Harper, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . a book primarily intended 
for executives and foremen. It treats sympa- 
thetically of the normal union objectives in 
collective bargaining and, with perhaps even 
more sympathy, outlines a strategy for man- 
agement in dealing with these objectives. . . .” 

AWR 


Golf Simplified 
Ed Acree Z-D, $2.00 
Step-by-step professional instruction . . . illus- 
trated with 200 sequence pictures of Jock 
Hutchison demonstrating every type of stroke. 
A—-SAT 


A Guide to Historical Method 
Gilbert G. Garraghan, S.J. Fordham U., $4.50 


Thought: “. . . His interest in the subject was 
not incidental but central . . . his approach 
not pragmatic or scientistic but philosophical 
. . material is clearly and logically organized ; 
the argument is cumulative and convincing; 
the citations embrace an extensive variety 
yet they are always to the point . . . attempt 
to establish in historical evidence a principle 
that is admitted in courts of law, namely, 
that the general credulity and moral character 
of a witness carries a confirmatory value for 
his testimony concerning a particular fact... 
questionable character of this principle is . 
brought out in Father Delanglez’ footnotes. . .” 
A—MSO—F 


The Guarantee of Work and Wages 

Joseph L. Snider Harvard, $2.75 
David Bulman, C.P., in The Sign: “. . . the 
guarantee plans now in successful existence... 
the plans that have failed . . . survey of both 

. practical observations, conclusions, and 
recommendations to both management and 
labor. ... 

“tempered with sound common sense and 
prudence. . . 

“. , . Tycoons, liberal capitalists, and labor 
leaders alike can all read this book and profit 
much from its factual data and sound recom- 
mendations.” 

A—SAT 
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Evelyn Waugh in Life 


“Mr. Edmund Wilson, who once pro- 
fessed a generous interest in me... 
was outraged (quite legitimately by his 
standards) at finding God introduced 
into my story. I believe that you can 
only leave God out by making your 
characters pure abstractions. . . . The 
failure of modern novelists since and 
including James Joyce is one of pre- 
sumption and exorbitance. They are 
not content with the artificial figures 
which hitherto passed so gracefully as 
men and women. They try to represent 
the whole human mind and soul and 
yet omit its determining character— 
that of being God’s creature with a 
defined purpose. 

“So in my future books there will 
be two things to make them unpopular: 
a pre-occupation with style and the at- 
tempt to represent man more fully, 
which, to me, means only one thing, 
man in his relation to God.” 


* * * 
Hannah More and Her Circle— 
1745-1833 
Mary Alden Hopkins LG, $8.90 


The Catholic World: “Hannah More taught in 
a school . . . in Bristol, and carried on her 
education at the same time .. . published 
scores of mediocre plays, stories, essays and 
verses . . . over-praised in her time . . . which 
no one reads today. ... 

“. . . She held, like many of her contempo- 
raries, that it was wrong for the poor to raise 
themselves to higher economic and social levels 
by means of unions or by combatting the un- 
just laws of the time, and yet she did much to 
help them. . . . Miss Hopkins brings Hannah 
More and her circle to life charmingly after 
years of forgetfulness. . . .” 

A—F 


Henry Adams and His Friends 

ed. Harold Dean Cater H M, $7.50 
America: “. . . Over six hundred unpublished 
letters of Henry Adams, written to a variety 
of friends, have been collected. . . . At times 
serious, at times gossipy, usually pungent .. . 
a running commentary about scenes in Wash- 
ington, Boston, Paris, London . . . judgments 
a-plenty of men and things of that day... .” 

A—F 


100 Years in Yosemite 

Carl P. Russel U. Cal., $3.75 
Author was for many years the: Park Natu- 
ralist. Excellent chronology, index and bibli- 
ography. 

A—HS—F 


Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of the 
West 


John Walton Caughey California, $5.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . In his unofficial 
biographer, Bancroft was in his usual luck, 
for Doctor Caughey is a trained and pro- 
fessional historian, a native son, a writer of 








sound books on the Far West. . . . Bancroft 
startled gentle scholars by his reprehensible 
conduct in procuring favorable reviews and 
personal commendations from notables. . . , 
He did not hesitate to furnish laudatory no- 
tices or peddle his own volumes. He sent forth 
agents in every direction to sell his books on 
the installment plan and take orders for future 
deliveries before the seed was planted... .” 
A—SAT 


Imperial Commonwealth 
Lord Elton R &H, $5.00 


America: “. . . a comprehensive record of the 
clash of interests and ideas that has marked 
the advance of British authority on a world- 
wide scale . . . history founded upon secondary 
authorities, yet thoroughly readable and en- 
joyable . . . a most satisfactory one-volume 
edition, perhaps as good as can be found, on 
the building of the British Empire. . . .” 
A—HS—F 


In Search of Two Characters 
Dormer Creston Scribner, $5.00 


Joseph J. Reilly in The Catholic World: “... 
a distinguished book which not only provides 
a fascinating psychological study of Napoleon 
but points to certain personages of our own 
day whose aims and methods no less than 
their egotism already seem to belong to the 
world of legend rather than of fact.” 
A—F 


In This Thy Day 


Michael McLaverty Mac, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in Columbia: “. . . brief novel 
of the conflict of character. ... Mr. McLaver- 


ty has caught the magic of country speech and 
ways and is as successful at painting non- 
neurotics as most novelists are with neu- 
TOUS... 1s 


‘ 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . despite the narrowness 
and pettiness of a stupid woman and her 
pyrrhic victory over the happiness of her son 
and the girl he loved . . . an idyllic book. .. .” 
A—HS—REC—REY (. 226, Vol. V) 


India’s Population 

S. Chandrasekhar Day, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . of value chiefly for 
the statistics . . . which give a rather grim 
picture. 

“In normal times 60 percent of the popula- 
tion have a per capita income of only 2 cents 
a day, and perhaps a hundred million are 
habitually hungry... . 

“The impression given the American public 
about the density of population and its rate 
of increase by superficial writers in popular 
magazines is shown to be false. The density of 
population in India is considerably lower than 
it is in Germany, Japan, England and Italy. 


“The book would have been better if the au- 
thor had been more careful to give others 
credit for facts he retails and if the author... 
had restrained his impulse to crowd the little 
book with a host of recommendations for al- 
leged reforms.” 


A——F 
Inside U.S.A. 

John Gunther — Harper, $5.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . . reminds me of... 


a bound volume of the Congressional Record 
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_,, everything in it—culled facts, naked statis- 
tics, selected opinions, truths, half-truths, myth, 
fable and mistakes . . . partisan, it contains 
much that is good and a lot that is question- 
able, if not bad. . . . He accepts stories about 
American characters and institutions without 
examining them in his own mind or attempt- 
ing to verify them. . . . Most of those he hits, 
he did not interview. . . . There is little in the 
volume to justify the ‘Inside’ in the title, 
which follows ‘Inside Europe,’ ‘Inside Asia’ 
and ‘Inside Latin America.’ . . . What I find 
reprehensible . . . is that Mr. Gunther, a self- 
professed liberal, is violent in his treatment of 
those who disagree with him and his kind. 
This illiberalism seems to be the badge of the 
so-called liberals of today. Those who disagree 
are reactionaries, fascists, and worse. He em- 
ploys the smear technique by noting that those 
he dislikes were praised by well-known anti- 
Semites or crackpots.... 

“ . , he cites kindly if not friendly Vito 
Marcantonio, elected by communist support. 
... Perhaps, Mr. Gunther would protest vio- 
lently if one were to label him anti-Catholic. 
If I may venture a prediction, I am sure he 
will hear the charge. .. .” 

AWR 


The Intellectual Adventure of 


Ancient Man 
H. Frankfort & others U. Chicago, $4.00 


The Commonweal: “How did ancient man 
look at life? ... 

“Based on lectures given to students at 
the University of Chicago, it summarizes very 
ably what is known about ‘myth’ and ‘sci- 
ence’ in . . . the lands in which the Hebrews 
dwelt... .” 

A—S 


Introductory Sociology 

Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. Crofts, $6.00 
The Sign: “Once in a while you come across 
a rare textbook so absorbing that it will keep 
you reading far into the night. This is that 
kind. .. . The contents are more than adequate 
for a course in introductory sociology .. . 
with an excellent statement of the Catholic 
viewpoint. .. .” 

A—HS(MSO)—EXC—REVD (p. 161, Vol. V) 


The Island War 

Frank O. Hough Lippincott, $5.00 
Paul Kiniery in America: “. . . detailed ac- 
counts of many amphibious assaults. . . . You 
live with the Marines on Guadalcanal, on 
Guam, or Iwo Jima, on Okinawa and else- 
where. . . . Written calmly and objectively 
by a Marine about the Marines, this book 
deeply impresses.” 

A—S 


Japan: Past and Present 

Edwin O. Reischauer Knopf, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . a genuinely pleasing 
book to read, especially written for those of 
us who are ignorant of the past and present 
of Japan. ... It is [possibly] ... a bit too 
brief and too clear. 

“  . . He does, it seems sure, give the thought 
of the most mature and knowledgeable school 
—in the Western and broadly scientific sense— 
of historians of the Japanese Empire. . . .” 

A—F 


Junipero Serra, Pioneer Colonist 


of California 
Agnes Repplier Doubleday, $2.50 


First published 14 years ago, this compelling 
narrative by a great essayist has just been 
reprinted. 

A—HS—EXC 


Kaleidoscopic Quebec 

Amy Oakley (il. Thorton Oakley) A-C, $4.00 
Mason Wade in The Commonweal: “...a 
travel book filled with enthusiasm for the 
quaint and picturesque aspects of Quebec. 
Mrs. Oakley has that type of outlook which 
sees only the happy side of the country she 
is visiting . . . through a rosy haze of pleasant 
memories of provincial France. .. . 

“ . . it is not reliable in its facts. The 
author seems to have been content to accept 
casual hearsay uncritically, and in some cases 
she has dbviously garbled her information... .” 

A—HS—S(WR) 


Keystones and Theories of Philosophy 
William D. Bruckmann B B, $2.50 


The Catholic World: “. . . concise dictionary 
of Scholastic terminology . . . the amount of 
readily accessible information . . . will make 
it very useful to any serious student. . . .” 


Land of Plenty 

Walter Dorwin Teague HB, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . a strong flavored 
protest and an invitation by a capable and 
sharp-minded member of ‘the class of man- 
agers, engineers, technologists’ . . . against mis- 
cellaneous and combined statism, unreality, 
demagogy, class war, sabotage and the general 





North Star Shining 

Hildegarde Hoyt Swift (il. Lynd Ward) 

Morrow, $2.50 
Reviewed by Peggy Wall 

This slim volume is sub-titled “A Pic- 
torial History of the American Negro.” 
Taking the Negroes known to history 
for their courage, fidelity and devotion 
as well as the famous artists and scien- 
tists, musicians and soldiers of today, 
Lynd Ward has given us in strong and 
vivid lithographs the pictures which 
make up half the book. Mrs. Swift’s 
brief and inspirational blank verse car- 
ries out the subtitle as she paints word 
pictures of outstanding individuals. 

While most people know and respect 
the persons mentioned in North Star 
Shining because of their individual tal- 
ents and merits, they are not likely on 
that account to accept the thirteen 
million American Negroes en masse. 
To achieve a united world where men 
“stand as brothers, yellow and white 
and black, together—one” calls for 
something more basic than the message 
of this book. Only a firm and universal 
belief in the Mystical Body can give 
us the brotherhood and tolerance so 
much to be desired. 





way we have been conducting ourselves since 
Wea 
“He condemns first and capitally the con- 


ception of a ‘mature economy’. . . ‘interior 
frontier’ optimist as opposed to a ‘mature 
economy’ pessimist . . . disclaims laissez, faire, 
but in the direction of a ‘New Freedom’ and 
no ‘New Deal’; private enterprise is to be the 
productive fountainhead. .. . 

“He does not accept passively the class war 
psychology and practices which . . . so amaz- 
ingly have possessed the minds and hearts of 
present generations. .. . 

“ .. the Reader’s Digest carries an abridged 
version. . . .” 

A—F 


The Land of Prester John 
Elaine Sanceau Knopf, $2.75 


Commonweal: “It is hard for us today to real- 
ize the greatness of Portugal during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries . . . will hold a 
reader fully as much as a detective story; it is 
full of strange and wonderful matter.” 


W. Eugene Shiels in America: “Prester John, 
to men of the age of Aquinas, was a legendary 
emperor who dwelt with his people somewhere 
down in Ptolemy’s dark continent. Rumor had 
it that his nation was Christian. When, then, 
the Portuguese began to conquer and expel the 
Moors, quite naturally they bethought them- 
selves of alliance with this power that lay 
somewhere to the rear of the Moslem .. . the 
effort to unite the two Christian forces con- 
tinued. Portuguese mastery of the Indian 
Ocean and control of the adjacent lands opened 
the way to its realization. . . . The quest... 
brought forth such mysteries and heroism that 
it well deserves a story. 

“The spirit of the book is what counts, and 
here one will find regard for all that is best in 
the Age of Discovery.” 


The Last Circle 
Stephen Vincent Benet F S, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . has the varied but 


characteristic interest which somehow attaches 
to all his work. . . . Most of the verses... 
are brief, intensely personal fragments ad- 
dressed to his own wife and children. . . .” 
A—F—REV—p. 162, Vol. 5 


Life and the Dream 

Mary Colum Doubleday, $3.50 
Leo Sweeney, S.J., in Catholic Review Service: 
“  .. The paganism of the ‘characters’ in whom 
Mrs. Colum delighted, seems to have seeped 
into her own mental and emotional atti- 
tudes. .. .” 


Neil MacNeil in The Commonweal: “. . . Al- 
though Mrs. Colum has lived a long time in 
the United States, she shows little understand- 
ing of American problems and not always of 
American aspirations . . . says that she does 
not know much about politics, and this is evi- 
dent in her book (which) . . . would have 
been improved by more severe editing. . . .” 


The Sign: “. . . The ‘tendency to criticize re- 
ilgious practices’ which she says was pointed 
out to her at school as her besetting sin has 
apparently never been eradicated. . . . She 
irritates . . . by an assumption that the liter- 
ary milieu in which she happened to live is 
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The Little Big Horn 
I Fought With Custer 

Frasier and Robert Hunt Scribner, $3.50 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks, Ph.D., Creigh- 

ton University; author Claude Dubuis, 

Mother Marianne of Molokai, etc.; 
Custer expert. 


This octavo volume relates the tale of 
First Sergeant Charles A. Windolph who 
at Lead, S. D., December, 1945, aged 
94, dictated his material to the two au- 
thors. Windolph ran away from his 
home in Germany to escape military 
service, then enlisted in the U. S. Army. 
The first 114 pages are his narrative 
largely in his own words; the remainder 
is an assembly of source material from 
all quarters to enable an untrained 
reader to form his own judgment. “The 
authors were determined from the start 
to take no sides, defend no lost causes 
or personalities; to include every scrap 
of information that could possibly be 
useful . . . (preface, xiii).” 

The whole book is simple, direct, and 
vivid. It has no style. It is a little wordy 
in places but always clear. Three maps 
are helpful. Illustrations, photographs, 
reproductions of paintings, add interest. 
A facsimile of the front page of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean is nearly illegible. 
Some scandals of the Grant administra- 
tion are well aired. Custer remains un- 
der suspicion of being rash, over-am- 
bitious, inaccurate in his estimate of 
enemy forces, indifferent to his scouts’ 
reports. Criticism of Custer’s tactical dis- 
positions by Generals Sheridan, Terry, 
and Gibbon is cited. (On p. 141 Sher- 
idan’s report is referred to as Sher- 
man’s.) The final chapter states the 
Indians’ opinions. They also criticize 
Custer’s tactics. 

It is interesting to note how many 
soldiers of foreign birth, chiefly German 
and Italian, fought bravely in the Sev- 
enth Cavalry, in 1876. The book is 
sound and generally impartial. It is 
worth reading, and will appeal to a lot 
of growing boys who are historically 
inclined. 

* * * 


the moral one for educated people, and that 
there is something wrong with a college-bred 
woman who is content to make a home for 
husband and children. .. .” 

AWR—REV—+». 227, Vol. V 


The Life of Neville Chamberlain 
Keith Feiling Mac, $6.00 


On his death bed, the “appeasing” Prime 
Minister wrote his King that he felt no re- 
proach for himself in his efforts to avoid the 


world war, which might have succeeded except 
for the “insatiate and inhuman ambitions of 
a fanatic.” 

Chamberlain was too lacking in imagination 
to realize that it was his duty to face the situ- 
ation, rather than to temporize. This author 
attempts to praise, and to justify the actions 
of this unfortunate businessman who seem- 
ingly thought that all men should think like 
the businessmen of Birmingham—in which he 
is remindful of some of our book-educated 
social writers who think that the world thinks 
like book-educated social writers. 


—J.C. T. 
A—SAT 
The Light Metals Industry 
Josephine Perry LG, $2.00 


Another in this useful series, (“America at 
Work’’) illustrated, describing the phases of 


production . principally aluminum and 
magnesium. 
—J. C. T. 
A—HS—REC 
The Limitist 
Fred L. Raymond Norton, $2.00 


Puts forth theory & program to limit giant 

chain merchandising in favor of small inde- 
pendent business. 
The Commonweal: ‘ . fancies himself a 
conservative, being adamantly opposed to the 
concentration of power inherent in socialism 
(also in giant capitalism and in the ‘giant 
labor union’); proliferation of small new busi- 
nesses is one of the bases of his method of 
protecting and revivifying the system of pri- 
vate enterprise. .. .” 

A—SAT(WR) 


The Lincoln Reader 

ed. Paul M. Angle Rutgers, $3.75 
America: “. . . an excellent book for spot- 
reading—picking a selection here and there to 
fill in odd leisure moments will prove to 
be an enjoyable and profitable experience 

. . some of the best passages from well- 
known scholars and Lincoln enthusiasts. . . .” 

A—HS—F 


Lincoln’s Incentive System 

James Finney Lincoln McGraw-Hill, $2.00 
Paul E. Anderson in America: “James F. 
Lincoln at sixty-two operates the largest plant 
making arc-welding equipment in the world. 
. . . his workers at the Lincoln Electric are 
the highest paid and happiest in the world. 

. . His book records show how, by the 
practice of liberty and the pursuit of business 
in his plant, his men have the fullest oppor- 
tunity to develop and exercise their abilities. 

“For thirty-two years the Lincoln Electric 
Company under the management of James F. 
Lincoln has never had a strike or lost an hour 
over a grievance. It has no turnover... .” 


A Little Treasury of Great Poetry 

ed. Oscar Williams Scribner, $3.75 
Henry Rago in The Commonweal: “. ..a 
one-volume selection of a large number of Mr. 
Williams’s favorite poems, British and Ameri- 
can, from the past seven centuries. .. . I wish 
only that Mr. Williams had not used the word 
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‘great’... he can be inviting some idle quar- 
rels . . . an excellent book to have .. . there 


is an atmosphere of ease and enjoyment. . . .” 
A—F 


Look South to the Polar Star 
Holger Cahill H B, $3.00 


Pre-war Shanghai novel of some merit in un- 
derstanding Chinese conflict. 


A—S 
The Lost Land 

George H. Freitag C McC, $2.75 
Riley Hughes in The Commonweal: “. . . Mr. 


Freitag’s patterned simplicity is not equal to 

the job he sets out to do, to the forces he sets 

in motion and must then ignore... .” 
A—DM 


Lydia Bailey 

Kenneth Roberts Doubleday, $3.00 
The New World: “. . . a quaint combination 
of long-winded historical lore, occasional vig- 
orous action and some mighty injudicious 
writing . . . the author is losing the nice eye 
for action which characterized his former 
works. 

“As one who has sung more than one hosan- 
na in praise of former Roberts books, I regret 
that he has seen fit to torpedo his own book 
with some of the most blasphemous speech 
to appear in modern fiction. . . . And a few 
of the author’s gratuitous remarks about 
Christianity are not too fortunate either... .” 

A—DM 


The Mademoiselle Handbook 
Mary Hamman & editors “Mademoiselle” 
Whittlesey, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . a down-to-earth treatment of 
all the trials from budgets to beaux which 
harass career girls from eighteen to fifty. .. .” 
A—SAT 


Madman’s Memory 


Roger Vercel Random, $2.50 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . the story is to me 
oddly unsatisfying and at times irritating. I 
cannot quite stomach the author’s attitude to- 
ward mental illness, particularly when he 
speaks of the ‘stigma’ of insanity... .” 


A—F (WR) 
The Magnificent Barb 

Dana Faralla Messner, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . simple, 
but somehow charming narrative . . . conven- 


tional love story and . . . picturesque minor 
characters. But it is the boy and his horse 
which engage and delight even the blazé 
reader.” 

A—HS—F 


The Making of a Southerner 

Katherine Du Pre Lumpkin Knopf, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “In a calm _ ladylike 
(southern style) manner, Miss Lumpkin tells 
her readers how the South ‘got that way.’ She 
does not attempt to justify slavery or racial 
prejudice, she painstakingly describes the con- 
ditions which fostered the continuance of 
slavery and later developed the ‘separate but 
equal’ system of Southern discrimination . . . 
the work resembles a case history of one 
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whose mind had been poisoned by racial in- 
tolerance. . . . Religion and the influence of 
educated, refined Negroes are . . . openly ad- 
vocated. . . . The real value . . . the fund of 
information . . . about the origin of discrimi- 
natory practices in the South.” 


Marshall: Citizen Soldier 

William Frye Bobbs, $3.75 
The Sign: “. . . a wealth of research and lore 
on the former Chief of Staff . . . good reading 
for those who want to know more about 
World War II’s greatest leader . . . for those 
who aspire to a better understanding of the 
United States’ current role in world affairs. . .” 

A—HS—F 


Mary and the Spinners 

Elizabeth Hollister Frost C-McC, $2.50 
J. C. Lehane, C.M., in The Vincentian: “. . 
not quite what it seems to be and may mis- 
lead Catholic readers . . . not exactly a Catho- 
le book... .” 

A—F(WR)—REV—». 162, Vol. 5 


Masterworks of Autobiography 
ed. Richard D. Mallery Doubleday, $4.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . a volume of guaran- 
teed interest and of large importance. These 
are digests . . . but the digesting is suavely 
accomplished. .. .” 

A—SAT(WR) 


The Memory of Certain Persons 

John Erskine Lippincott, $4.00 
The Catholic World: “John Erskine has given 
us a factual account of a happy life . . . con- 
cerned with the recollections of persons and 
places rather than in viewing the past from a 
distinctly personal angle. .. . 

“ . . a book that has integrity and interest, 
as the author sums up his activities in educa- 
tion, music and writing . . . well-balanced life, 
with good talk, good books, good friends. . . .” 

A—F 


The Mind and Heart of Love 
M.C. D’Arcy, S.J. Holt, $3.50 


Pascal P. Parente in The Sign: “. . . the 
author brings out the true nature of both 
natural and supernatural love. ... 
“ . . rich with learning. There is no page 
in it without some gems of thought.” 
A—MSO—EXC 


Modern Woman—the Lost Sex 
F. Lundberg and M. F. Farnham, M.D, Harper, $3.50 


Erik v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn in The Catholic 
World: “. . . without doubt one of the most 
symptomatic books published during this dec- 
ade . . . written by two authors, one...a 
left-of-center sociologist . . . the other is an 
unorthodox Freudian psychoanalyst. .. . 

‘“. . . the spirit and often even the concrete 
text of the Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. has 
never received a more enthusiastic support 
than from these two authors. Are they Catho- 
lics? By no means... it is obvious that the 
basis of their position is not Catholic dogma 
but an agglomeration of feelings, cognitions, 
considerations—some of them rational, some 
MR. 6 6s 

“The authors base their condemnation of 


Modern Woman primarily on a modified form 
of psychoanalysis. .. . 

“., . At the beginning it seemed that (the 
authors) were ignorant of the fact that their 
position tallied with that of Catholic tradi- 
tion; . . . But later reading made it seem vir- 
tually certain that the authors knew very well 
. . . Lyet the word Catholic is never men- 
tioned]. . . . There can be no doubt that this 
studied avoidance is a policy... . 

“This volume is symptomatic because it is a 
frank and complete acknowledgement of the 
thorough bankruptcy of our age with no 
punches pulled. . . . Intellectuals will enjoy 
reading it.... 

“. . . a word of warning must be said: we 
definitely do not offer it . . . as family read- 
ing. The psychoanalytical part of it renders it 
unfit for that purpose... .” 


A—MSO—F 
Moon Gaffney 

Harry Sylvester Holt, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . Most of Moon’s dis- 


sent is dispelled in alcoholic debate with com- 

panions who include young radicals and anti- 

clericals. . . . Bitter voices are raised against 

some of the practices of the church. . . . There 

are some spots in which, I think, the value of 

his book is marred by distasteful language. .. .” 
A—DM 


The Mountain Lion 

Jean Stafford Harcourt, $2.75 
Henry Rago in The Commonweal: “The 
Mountain Lion . . . is his own growing up 

. an even finer novel than Boston Ad- 

venture, though less brilliant . . . brings her 
irony into a new dimension. . . .” 

A—DM 


The Mystic Soul of Spain 

David Rubio, O.S.A. Cos A & S, $1.50 
The Sign: “. . . At the core of the Spanish 
soul lies an ambition for immortality; no other 
people, as a nation, is so penetrated with an 
asceticism which resists the inroads of mate- 
rialism and secularization. . . .” 

A—F 


The Myth of the State 
Ernst Cassirer Yale, $3.75 


Examination of emotional mass-beliefs in 
dangerous political movements throughout his- 
tory and literature. 


The Catholic World: “. . . chapters on me- 
dieval political theory and medieval philoso- 
phy in general show a far greater knowledge 
and appreciation of these values than can be 
generally expected from non-Catholics .. . 
scholarly. .. .” 

A—MSO—SAT 


Nationalities and National Minorities 

Oscar I. Janowsky Mac, $2.75 
Joseph S. Roucek in The Commonweal: “The 
problem of minorities in Central-Eastern 
Europe . . . In short, the book is a very dis- 
appointing performance.” 


Nelson 
Carola Oman Doubleday, $5.00 
John J. O’Connor in America: “. . . the re- 


sult of four wartime years of patient and 
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U.S. Miscellany 


Our Lusty Forefathers 

Fairfax Downey Scribner, $4.50 

Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives. 

This the author acknowledges to be 
his 18th book. In it he recounts the 
“Fervors, Frolics, Fights, Festivities and 
Failings of our American Ancestors,” 
which he has unearthed while gathering 
material for his other works. 

Our ancestors were not all pious God- 
fearing saints but often rambunctious 
sinners. A man might “deacon out” a 
psalm, line by line, for Sabbath-morn- 
ing singing, yet relax in a nearby tavern 
after church, for inns were placed close 
to church—or vice versa—in the belief 
that man needs spirituous refreshment 
after spiritual! 

This is a lively book, full of accounts 
of gargantuan eating, of revivals, horse- 
races, prizefights, stagecoach stickups, 
and singing schools where youths and 
maidens could actually sit side by side 
and use the same book. The author 
tells with gusto of Governor Oglethorpe’s 
early trial of prohibition in Georgia and 
of the duels that followed the famous 
Quadroon Ball in New Orleans. We learn 
that in 1803 a Maryland man invented 
an ice-box with rabbit fur insulation, 
that in 1829 Boston’s Tremont House 
set its tables with four-tined forks in-~ 
an effort to keep knives for cutting, 
and that $25 a year was the wage of 
a cook. 





thorough research in the British Museum and 
other repositories of the immense Nelson lit- 
erature. . . . She is . . . an accomplished and 
discerning historian. The final result, however 
laudable, is not altogether satisfactory . . . in 
general her biography sails along evenly and 
steadfastly. .. . 

“Tt will delight the serious student... . 
The general reader will, perhaps, find it a bit 
tedious.” 

A—SAT 


New Guinea Head Hunt 

Caroline Mytinger Mac, $4.00 
E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “. . . The 
author has gained greatly in maturity of at- 
titude since her first book, except in her allergy 
for missionaries. . . .” 


America: “. . . shows what can be done by 
two women who want to reach out-of-the way 
places, see unfamiliar people, and bring back 
significant results . . . the author is humorous, 
alert, understanding and just a bit too de- 
termined to omit nothing because of maidenly 
modesty. .. .” 
A—SAT(WR) 
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New Zealand: Pacific Pioneer 

Philip L. Soljak Macmillan, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . it is evident throughout his 
highly interesting work that he has realized 
precisely what Americans would like to know 
about his country. 

“With sixteen excellent full-page photo- 
graphs as visual aids, the book gives a clear 
account of the beauty of New Zealand, its 
topography, climate, and natural wealth... . 
a readable book. .. .” 

A——HS——-F 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Not So Wild a Dream 
Eric Sevareid Knopf, $3.50 


Brilliantly written—and therefore, more 
harmful—by one of those strange anomalies, a 
self-styled “liberal” with an evident love for 
humanity but with no sense of sin, a disciple 
and great admirer of Harold Laski, British So- 
cialist, this book is masterful reporting, making 
vivid the horrors of war, and arriving nowhere 
because its author is not only basically un- 
anchored, but mistakes this condition for one 
of merit. 

A sample of his viewpoint is the statement 
that intelligent procedure on the part of our 
government during the war would have been 
to “keep at home the Red Cross girls . . .” 
and ship out large numbers of “young and 
carefully regulated prostitutes. . . . as a solution 
for countless cases of disease and twisted 
nerves.” He reports, second-hand, that Italian 
priests were seen “offering to take men to 
prostitutes,” and says that Tito’s Yugoslav 
Partisans were the most “spiritually dedicated 
people I had ever known.” 

Product of the secularized educational sys- 
tem of a state university, Mr. Sevareid is 
flowing with pride in his own “liberalism,” 
which he mistakes for progress. 

As a selection of The Family Reading Club, 
this book has been featured in full-page ads in 
Catholic magazines as superior reading for 
every member of the family. 

A—U 





An Introduction to Electronics 
Ralph G. Hudson Mac, $3.00 


As its title indicates, this work tries 
hard to enlighten the layman on the 
matter of electronics—which is the 
science of “putting electrons to work.” 
How well ‘the book succeeds depends 
a great deal upon the background, in- 
terest, and perseverance of the reader, 
but it seems to us that the subject has 
been made as simple and graphic as it 
possibly can be, considering its almost 
magical nature. But somehow as a 
Catholic we cannot get enthusiastic 
over the author’s desire that “electronics 
. . . become an intimate part of the 
reader’s thought and experience.” Un- 
derstand electronics—if we can—and 
apply it, yes, but we don’t have to make 
a religion of it. ... Otherwise this 
appears to be a most competent work 
for the electronics-minded. 


Our Vichy Gamble 

William L. Langer Knopf, $3.75 
David Bulman, C.P., in The Sign: “. ..a 
sober, documented work of sound historical 
value. . . . Dr. Langer gives a fair evaluation 
of men and events. He makes no bones about 
Darlan’s being an opportunist, gives grudging 
credit for Franco’s neutrality, thinks Petain’s 


condemnation was sheer politics, etc. . . . were 
the whole Vichy problem to confront us again, 
we would act no differently . . . there was no 
workable alternative... .” 

A—F 
Out of Many Waters 

Marie Cecilia Buehrle Bruce, $2.75 


Condensed from BOT review by Joan Quilty: 
“. , . autobiography of Erna Rothschild, Jew- 
ish refugee now living in California, as inter- 
preted by Miss Buehrle . . . a delightful book 
. . - Her exuberance made her youth a bliss- 
ful one in the Swiss student-town of Fribourg, 
it lightened the sober intellectual family her 
husband brought her to in Berlin. . . . So, her 
cry of despair when she enters the dark, 
noisome caverns of the Hitler years is the 
more shocking. . . . Many pulse-stirring inci- 
dents . . . in the old Catholic town of Frei- 
burg during Hitler’s reign, the Corpus Christi 
procession wound through the dark alleys and 
little streets because it was forbidden on the 
great boulevards, and every man who stood 
with bared head to watch it pass, knew him- 
self to be thereafter a marked man... .” 
A—HS—F 


Planning and Paying for 
Full Employment 

ed. Lerner and Graham Princeton, $2.50 
The Commonweal: “. . . a symposium of 
eleven papers by as many different economists 

. an outgrowth of a conference . . . under 

the auspices of the American Conference of 
International Affairs. .. .” 

A—SAT(WR) 


The Presidents and the Press 
James E. Pollard Mac, $5.00 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . For the first time... 
the story of the relationship of almost all of 
the presidents to the press of their day... . 
Mr. Pollard, director of the school of journal- 
ism at Ohio State University . . . credits 
Theodore Roosevelt with setting the pattern 
for the press conference of today. ... As a 
newspaperman .. . I offer congratulations on 
a good job.” 
A—HS—SAT 


The Private Life of Henry Perkins 

John Murray Reynolds Crowell, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . Perkins 
is a porter in a London apartment house... 
the meat of this flimsy, clumsy, saccharine 
skit . . . that God is no more than the aggre- 
gate of humanity.” 

A—DIS 


Puerto Rican Paradox 


Vincenzo Petrullo U. Penna., $3.00 


Leo J. Trese in The Commonweal: “. . . It is 
quite evident that the author belongs to the 
school of salvation-through-scientific-progress. 
To him, a distinctive ‘Latin culture’ is a myth 
with no basis in fact... . 

“Christ the King is synonomous with dirt 





and ignorance. When it comes to a choice be- 
tween family morals and a porcelain bathtub, 
Mr. Petrullo is solidly on the side of the 
plumbing. . . .” 

A—DM 


The Quest 
R. V.C. Bodley Doubleday, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “Colonel Bodley, the old 
Etonian author of ‘Wind in the Sahara’ and 
‘The Messenger’ . . . lectures in this country 
as a Muslim, who has as an Arab among 
Arabs, and has been accepted by them. ... 
He has some admirable comments about color- 
DOM... .. 

“More than half the book is about Japan, 
and, as a study toward the comprehension of 
that complex race, it is absolutely first-rate. . .” 

AWR 


The Rammed-Earth House 

Anthony F. Merrill Harper, $2.50 
Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: “...a 
combination polemic and how-to-do-it book 
. . . but while he has undoubtedly read and 
synthesized all the literature, I suspect he has 
never rammed a wall. ... 

“’. . Mr. Merrill fires the imagination and 
makes it clear that one can have a home of 
his own if he’s willing to dig for it... .” 

A—SAT 


The Reclamation of Independence 

Willis D,. Nutting Berliner & Lanigan, $3.00 
Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 
“. . calls for a new type of American pio- 
neer. . . . According to this view we are 
doomed to abject servitude unless we succeed 
in being independent of the world outside our 
neighborhood for our food, shelter and cloth- 
ing . . . an appeal to all whole-hearted devo- 
tees of human freedom .. . calls for resource- 
fulness, the hardest and dirtiest kind of hard 
work . . . envisages the widest use of modern 
tools and small machinery and appeals to 
man’s latent creative sense. 

“Yet I cannot see how under present condi- 
tions it will catch on to any appreciable ex- 
tent .. . we (urbanites) could never persevere 
to the point at which the satisfactions of home 
production and craftsmanship begin to come. 
Life is too short . . . does not seem destined 
soon to have a real mass base . . . unrealistic 
to expect that enough well-fed people will pull 
up stakes to lessen the threat which any large 
public utility strike embodies, The basic indus- 
tries will continue to have us somewhat at 
their mercy. .. .” 

A—F (WR) 


The Red Prussian 


Leopold Schwarzschild Scribner, $4.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . The story of Marx’s 
way of life . . . discloses a man of rare if 


purely ‘logistic’ or ‘cerebral’ intelligence, but 
of petty ruthlessness, self-centered vanity, ul- 
tra-dogmatic righteousness, and above all: of 
brutal power-greed. . . . Most of his adult 
activities were devoted to purging the still em- 
bryonic communist movement of potential 
competitors for leadership, using the meanest 
political trickery, intrigue, defamation, double 
crossing, and outright falsification. . . . Marx 
knew no ethical inhibitions, but dripped with 
ethical arguments to bludgeon his adversaries. 
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Shamelessly, he exploited every one for his 


purposes. . . . In public a democrat, he oe 
and wrote snobbishly about the ‘mob’. . 
“Originally a vehement opponent of com- 

munism, he embraced the creed when he failed 

as a publisher, ‘possessed with hatred and mad 

with rage,’ as his friend Ruge put it... .” 
A—F 


Red Star Over Poland 
Edward S. Kerstein Nelson, $2.50 


New World, Chicago: “. . . describes atrocities 
committed in Poland by Hitlerite Germany 

. primarily a picture of Poland in 1945... 
a pattern . . . of humiliation, oppression, deg- 
radation, retribution, human suffering and 
physical destruction. . 


A—F 
The Rights of Nations 

Cseslaw Posnanski Roy, $2.50 
The Sign: “... written to defend the rights 


of small nations. . . . This book can be highly 
recommended to all serious students of world 
aff Tid 


The Rise of Henry Morcar 

Phyllis Bentley Mac, $3.00 
New World, Chicago: “. . . this novel of in- 
dustrial life and strife in Yorkshire seems de- 
stined to cause little commotion. .. . 

“A man of few ideals, Morcar seemingly 


never regretted his immoral escapades . . . all 
religious practice was hypocrisy to him and 
all religious belief antiquated nonsense. . . .” 
A—DM 
A Rock in Every Snowball 
Frank Sullivan LB, $2.00 
N. Y. Times: “... Collections of some fifty 


of Mr. Sullivan’s pieces that have appeared 
in eleven magazines and the newspaper PM these 
past few years . . . tense, seemingly spon- 
taneous, and reveal none of the tortured 
mechanics in which too many of his humorous 
[sic] brethren find themselves mangled when 
they seek to startle the reader with their 
calculated heresies. .. .” 


Saudi Arabia 
K. S. Twitchell Princeton, $2.50 


The Commonweal: “. . . Twitchell may be a 
grand engineer, but he is not a great writer. 
He gives many interesting details, but not a 
very vivid picture. .. .” 

A—SAT 


The Scarlet Patch 

Bruce Lancaster LB, $3.00 
America: “. . . significant to Americans who 
have French blood in their veins; or ...a 
flair for France and things French. . 

“The book is a vast study—of characteriza- 
tion... place. . . event .. . brought alive 
by an able story-teller. . . 

“The underlying philosophy . . . is a true 
exemplification of the amicable living together 
of Catholic, Protestant and Jew... .” 


Science 
Science for Democracy 
ed. Jerome Nathanson Kings Crown, $2.50 
William Agar in The Commonweal: “... It 
presents the views of political and social sci- 


entists, engineers, educators, philosophers and 
others on the pressing problem of how to use 
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the scientific disciplines for the advancement 
of democracy. ... 

. It seems to reflect to a degree the 
chaos in which the social sciences find them- 
selves. Yet it is a serious attempt... . 

. . . This reader was left with the feeling 
that the participants had a subconscious reali- 
zation that, in dealing with man, after science 
has played its role there is something left 
which the poet can express more clearly and 
with a closer relation to truth.” 


Seen From E.A.: Three International 


Episodes 
Herbert Feis Knopf, $2.75 
America: “... E. A. ... refers to the State 


Department’s Office of Economic Affairs, 
where Dr. Feis held various positions, includ- 
ing that of Economic Advisor, in the fateful 
years from 1941-44. . 
“. , . the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
. Episode Number One. . . the thrilling 
story of America’s efforts to acquire an ade- 
quate reservoir of ... rubber. . . just before 
Pearl Harbor. . . . The second . . . the mad 
race for Middle Eastern oil... . 

“. , there is a review of international 
events . . . the mentality prevalent at the time 
of the Italo-Ethiopian War. The behind-the- 
scenes emasculation of the League. . . . The 
United States and its role in this whole un- 
savory mess comes in for its full share of 
criticism. .. . 

A—SAT 


THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


Silver Fountains 
Dorothy Mackinder McMullen, $2.50 


Robert Michele in The Sign: “. .. Her theme 
is as real as the seven capital sins, her char- 
acters are lifelike, her plot unfolds suspense- 
fully. . . . She exhibits a notable mastery of 
short, neatly phrased sentences. . . .” 
Francis X. Connolly in the Catholic Mirror: 
“. . a very agreeable novel . . . excellently 
plotted . . . written as carefully as a good 
short story. Every piece of dialogue, every de- 
scription, every action has its place in the total 
pattern . . . holds the attention of the reader 
to the very end... .” 

A—E—REV—+. 3 


The Small Community Looks Ahead 
Wayland J. Hayes HB, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . a practical indication 
of what the small community with its many 
advantages for the family can do under en- 
lightened leadership. . . .” 
A—F 


Soil and Steel 

Waring and Golden Harper, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . Waring is a farmer, 
Golden a former officer of the United Steel 
Workers-C.I.O. Both are competent to speak 
for the groups they represent. ... 

“Golden is weak in his treatment of Dock 
Street, Philadelphia. . . . He explains away 
most of the friction as lack of farmer under- 
standing. . . . But he glosses over the fact 
that the Teamster local controlling the markets 
in this area has been responsible for much of 
the conflict.” 

A—SAT(WR) 
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Minority Report 
Report from Spain 

Emmet J. Hughes Holt, $3.00 
As an attaché of the American Embas- 
sy’s press office in Spain, Mr. Hughes 
picked up a lot of details of Spanish 
affairs covering the period since the 
beginning of the Civil War, and accu- 
mulated a bitter hatred of Franco. His 
invective is so continuous as to lessen 
or even destroy the value his book 
might have had either as a balanced 
study of a convincing presentation. 

William Thomas Walsh, author of 
St. Teresa of Avila, and The Tablet 
(Brooklyn) are castigated; the Catholic 
Bishops of the U. S. are sneered at for 
not mentioning Spain when they de- 
nounced the cruel oppression in eastern 
Europe, our State Department gets little 
credit for using any sense in its various 
policies. 

Mr. Hughes does not regard our con- 
tinuance of diplomatic relations as a 
“neutral” position, since Spanish propa- 
gandists exploit our recognition as an 
endorsement. He says that “the present 
policy of the Western powers promises 
the eventual certainty of Civil War.” 
He does not believe that Russia or the 
Communists wish to see the Western 
democracies force Franco’s overthrow— 
for the reason that the present situation 
is ideal for their own progress in domi- 
nating all forces to the left. 

Mr. Hughes left Spain in May, 1946. 
During the previous year his assignment 
had been to consort with underground 
leaders of the opposition and report on 
them. 

The conclusion is that one just can- 
not understand the Spanish spirit of 
individualism. Mr. Hughes thinks we 
should preach Franco a sermon and 
follow it up with an ultimatum that 
there must be a “regime promising to 
consult and respect the will of the 
Spanish people.” He seems to be saying 
that the Church upholds The Falange. 
Irving Wallace, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post as though he also knew 
everything, says the Church opposes the 
Falange. 

—J.C.T. 
* wy. OW 


Soldier of poner Casimir Pulaski 
Clarence A. Mi Philos. Lib., $3.00 
Thought: “... ee the important actors 
of the American Revolution, Pulaski certainly 
ee ee ee ee 
fullfledged . Prof. Manning’s 
hook does justice . . to this worthy co- 
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founder of the American republic. . . . the 
book completely omits the documentation, so 
important to the student of history and to 
the value of the work itself. . . . proof read- 
ing has not been very careful... . 

“These weaknesses do not detract from 
Prof. Manning’s attempt to bring the heroic 
figure of Pulaski to the attention of the pres- 
ent generation. ...” 


The Soviet Impact on the 


Western World 
Edward Hallett Carr Mac, $1.75 


The Sign: “. . . This book is a valuable com- 

mentary on the trend of political thinking in 

our day, but lest the reader be lulled into 

accepting too rosy a picture of the Soviet 

scheme, it should be read in conjunction with 

a book like Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom.” 
A—DM 


The Soviet Spies: The Story of Russian 
Espionage in North America 
Richard Hirsch DS & P, $1.00 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“|. here is clear proof of the Soviets’ de- 
signs against countries with which they are on 
ostensibly friendly terms... .” 

A—REC 


Speech and Human Relations 

Joseph G. Brin B-H, $2.50 
The Pilot, Boston: “. . . Joseph Brin, Director 
of the Office of Speech Counseling at Boston 
University, takes the reader by the hand and 
guides him through the processes of speech 
training in such a manner that what was once 
formidable now becomes attractive and desir- 
able . . . displays his knowledge like a vendor 


his wares. . . . Suggestions, theories, do’s and 
don’ts . . . for easy assimilation. .. .” 
A—F 


Stalin Must Have Peace 

Edgar Snow Random, $2.50 
W. H. Chamberlain in Chicago Tribune: “. .. 
expanded reprint of three articles . . . in the 
Saturday Evening Post. ... 

“  . . Stalin, by all rational calculations, 
must have peace, at least for a decade... . 


“Unfortunately, the author devotes most of 
his book to an elaborate apologia for soviet 
aims, motives, and intentions, thinly disguised 
as as exposition. 

“ .. There is an attempt .. . in the style 
of Henry Wallace, to represent the soviet 
union .. . as an ill used, wronged, persecuted 
victim, cowering before American ‘imperial- 
ism’ . . . a grotesque interpretation . . . which 

. will not stand a moment’s serious exami- 
nation. 

“This Soviet apologia is riddled with mis- 
statements and distortions of fact. There is a 
truly laughable statement that ‘the facts pre- 
sented (in the soviet press and radio) are 
usually correct.’ . . . The list of . . . inaccur- 


acies could be prolonged indefinitely. ... 


“Every realistic American will breathe a sigh 
of thankfulness on reading Mr. Snow’s regret- 
ful admission ‘that the policy suggested would 
prove utterly unacceptable to the present con- 
gress and Administration’.” 

A—U 


Stendhal, or The Pursuit of Happiness 

Matthew Josephson Doubleday, $4.00 
America: “. . . a thorough, polemical and 

. interesting study of a confused, complex 
seeker after happiness . . . based on a de- 
tailed study of Stendhal’s numerous and vol- 
uble journals and diaries . . . letters, and... 
novels, ... 

“. ,. the book drags. Its slowness, however, 
is somewhat compensated for by the in- 
trinsically interesting character of Stend- 
Mccs” 


A—W R—— 


Struggle on the Veld 
Roderick Peattie Vanguard, $3.50 


The Commonweal: “The Struggle . . . the 
general state of cultural-economic-racial con- 
tention . . . in the Union of South Africa... 
thinks the Union of South Africa would be 
improved by a little more food and education 
for everybody.” 

AWR 


The Sudetens: A Moral Question 
Joseph Fetter Author, $1.00 


Nondescript sort of booklet revealing horrors 
of mass expropriation, mass deportation, dis- 
placement of innocent peoples, mostly Ger- 
mans in Sudetenland. In spite of lack of or- 
ganization and poor presentation, the tract 
is a strong indictment of all involved in these 
unspeakable war crimes. The reprinted letters 
of victims speak for themselves. 
A—FIO 


Summer Stranger 

Louise Field Cooper Harper, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“...a@ light novel . . . thoughtful and adroitly 
done . . . deals with the groping and the 
misery of an adolescent, but not in the now 
boringly conventional bitter or gloomy man- 


ner... notable for its delineation of character 
. social commentary ... wit . . . natural- 

ness . . . fastidious yet fluent style... .” 
A—F 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


The Story of Mrs. Murphy 
Natalie Anderson Scott Dutton, $3.00 


It would appear that this author’s capacity is 
quite insufficient for her attempted portrayal 
of the life story of an alcoholic. Resorting to 
crude inclusions of sex excesses, she has suc- 
ceeded only in being disgusting. ... 
A—DIS —J.C. T. 


The Story of the Ukraine 


Clarence A. Manning Phil. Lib., $3.75 


America: “. . . by an assistant professor of 
East European Languages at Columbia... 
designed to tell the American reader the story 
of the Ukraine throughout the ages of its 
history... . 

“ , , the Ukrainian people .. . are in one 
of the worst plights of their history. The 
loudly-propagated ‘liberty’ and independence 
lauded by the Soviet apologists is but a cover 
to hide the real enslavement of the Uk- 
raine. .. .” 


A—REC 
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Tribute to the 


Railroads 


Big Dan: The Story of a 
Colorful Railroader 


Frank Cunningham 
Desert News Press, $3.25 


Reviewed by Cyril Clemens, president, 
International Mark Twain Society. 


For over thirty-two years at Salt Lake 
City “Big Dan” Cunningham (his 
nephew is his biographer) was an official 
of the picturesque Denver and Rio 
Grande Western and an outstanding fig- 
ure in Rocky Mountain life. At Den- 
ver, he helped run the Denver and Salt 
Lake, the famed Moffat railroad, over 
“the top of the world.” 

But his railroad career commenced 
on a southern plantation in Bedford 
County, Va., when Captain George 
Cunningham, hard-riding Confederate 
cavalry officer, exchanged a planter’s 
life for railroading with these words to 
his sons, “We have to build for the 
future . . . so a new South will grow 
and prosper and the nation will not be 
made of loosely bound sections, but a 
country held together by bonds of iron. 
That, sons, is what the railroads can 
do.” 

Filled with the traditions of the 
South’s battle and tales of daring rail- 
road raiders such as Morgan, Stuart, 
and Mosby, Big Dan worked his way 
up on the historic Norfolk and Western, 
starting at six cents an hour, pioneered 
with the Santa Fe at frontier town 
Needles. 

Big Dan is filled with all the color 
of plantation life in Virginia, rollicking 
experiences -with the mountaineers of 
Kentucky, and West Virginia, the Indi- 
ans of the southwest, and the thrilling 
dynamic days in Colorado and Utah. 
The reader meets such noted railroad 
figures as “Billy” Malone, General Wil- 
liam Jackson Palmer, and David H. 
Moffat. 

The reader will find many a laugh 
with “Big Dan” and his jovial friends, 
whether it be his prankish batterymates 
at V.P.I., the corn liquor loving moun- 
taineers, or his yarn spinning followers 
of the Iron Horse. 

The value of this very readable vol- 
ume is further enhanced for the lay- 
reader and historian by excellent illus- 
trations, and a bibliography and index. 
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There Was Once a Slave 
Shirley Graham Messner, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . Actually . . . a con- 
cise history of the whole Abolition Movement 
. . . Douglass is a point of reference... . 
There Was Once a Slave was chosen, from 
more than six hundred manuscripts submitted, 
for the Julius Messner Award for the best 
book combating intolerance in America.” 
A—F 


They Almost Killed Hitler 


F. von Schlabrendorff Mac, $2.50 
Berlin Underground 

Ruth Andreas-Friedrich Holt, $3.00 
America: “. . . the two volumes of the Prus- 


sian officer and of the Berlin writer appear as 

somewhat inconsequential despite all admira- 

tion for the courage of their authors. .. .” 
AWR 


Thomas Edward Shields 
Justine Ward Scribner, $3.50 


Rev. A. M. Fitzpatrick in The Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, Cleveland: “After the turn of 
the century Doctor Shields’ famous book, ‘The 
Education of a Dullard,’ became quite popu- 
lar. . . . Shields was born in Minnesota in 
1862. . . . He was sent to the little red school 
house of the time . . . but the teacher reported 
that the large ungainly youth was incapable of 
following the courses laid out . . . experiment 
was tried again six years later. It succeeded 
no better. . . 

“Fired with a desire to learn this ‘hand- 
made’ dullard laboriously taught himself how 
to read. His pastor interested himself in the 
ambitious boy and a formal education began 
when he was close to 20. . . . Shields realized 
how the teaching methods of the time all but 
ruined his chances to succeed. . . . When he 
was ordained . . . he found a place for himself 
at the Catholic University of America. His 
great work there centered in founding the Sis- 
ters’ College which has proved such a blessing 
for the training of teachers for our parochial 
schools. ... 

“. . an excellent book for teachers and 
parents . . . for all who are interested in the 
formation and development of youth.” 

A—F 


Total War and the Constitution 
Edward S. Corwin ’ Knopf, $2.50 
America: “. . . eminently readable and clear 


... he is concerned to let the American people 
know the cost of total war in its effect upon 
the Constitution. And his exposition is far 
from consoling. 

“.. every intelligent layman . . . should 
be grateful to Professor Corwin for making 
the issues so clear. . . .” 

A—REC 


Trees Grow Tall 
Irene Perrot Chapman & Grimes, $2.50 


Extension: “. . . good fiction can be used to 

mold opinion . . . a step in the right direc- 

tion; its appeal lies in the fundamental hon- 

esty of the theme that men can grow only 

through their spiritual aspirations. . . .” 
A—SAT 


Twelve Stories 


Steen Steensen Blicher Princeton, $3.00 


Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 
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“.. Danish author . . . his name is a by- 
word in Scandinavia . . . his stories are marked 
by great loves and hates, robbery, violence 
and gloom; yet they are pervaded by a strong 
Christian spirit—often quite explicit. Love and 
unfaithfulness comprise the most recurrent 
theme. 

“ _. . Sigrid Undset’s account of the author’s 
own life . . . takes up the first fifty pages. 
. .. his stories as translated by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen are absorbing samples of the narrative 
art.” 


Under the Red Sea Sun 
Commander Edward Elisberg DM, $3.50 


Extension: “. . . In our estimation it is one 
of the greatest Marine stories of modern times 
and the finest ‘man’s’ story published in the 
past ten years.” 


Village Daybrook 


August Derleth P&C, $3.25 
Chicago Tribune: “Two years in the life of 
August Derleth . . . (who) carries on a pro- 


tracted feud with Miss Ilsa Lahman, who 
habitually refers to him as ‘that skunk Der- 
leth’; when he misses Mass one Sunday and 
is asked by Father Forester where he had 
been, he replies: ‘in the Lord’s greatest church 
—the fields and woods.’... 

“' . . summing up my opinion of the book 
. .. I cannot do better than quote a statement 
about August Derleth made by Sinclair Lewis, 
who said, among other things, ‘If he would 
learn the art of sitting still and using a blue 
pencil, he might become twice as good as he 
thinks he is—which would about rank him 
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with Homer’. 


A—DM 
Voltaire: Myth and Reality 

Kathleen O’ Flaherty Cork U., $3.00 
Pierre Courtines in America: “Generally 


speaking, Voltaire should be presented to stu- 
dents by Catholic teachers who would know 
how to bring out his unique gifts as a 
writer and, at the same time, indicate the 
harm he has done, which even today, two 
hundred and fifty years after his birth, is a 
potent influence for evil. 

“Dr. O’Flaherty’s scholarly study is a pro- 
test against the ‘benevolent aspect of Voltaire, 
so often presented to English speaking read- 
ar Oe 

“ . . she reveals Voltaire as a highly un- 
truthful person, to put it mildly, as a dubious 
friend and unbelievably mean enemy, as a 
betrayer of his country as well as the pos- 
sessor of other undesirable traits . . . 

“Tf we may assume that teachers in Catho- 
lic institutions know which aspects of Vol- 
taire’s works to emphasize and which to min- 
imize or counteract, there is a real problem 
in other halls of: learning where Catholic 
teachers are compelled to follow certain well- 
established programs. This book should enable 
them to muster all the necessary arguments 
in behalf of the eternal truths... .” 


A——REC 
A Volunteer’s Adventures 

John William DeForest Yale, $3.00 
“A Union Captain’s Record of the Civil War” 
J. T. Durkin in America: “.. . a skilled 


novelist with a gift of graphic description and 
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a rare power of psychological analysis . . . 
thrilling and thoroughly fascinating . . . con- 
sists partly of letters written to his wife from 
the field, and partly of articles rewritten from 
his original notes. .. . 

“In this reviewer’s opinion the book as it 
now stands ranks with the best of the war 
writing of Ernie Pyle. ...” 


We Are the Wounded 
Keith Wheeler Dutton, $2.50 


America: “Everyone knows that Iwo is satu- 
rated with blood, of which scarcely less than 
half once belonged to United States Marines. 
. . . By introducing the reader to the wounded 
men in the hospitals and relating the circum- 
stances of their injuries in flashbacks, Mr. 
Wheeler makes the battle seem no less bloody 
than it really was. ... 

“Unquestionably the most attractive feature 
of the portraits that compose the book is the 
absence of whimperers. One finds considerable 
humor—jokes of the robust sort that one ex- 
pects of Marines. ...” 


We Saw South America 
Sister M. Frederick Lochemes, O. S.F. Bruce, $3.00 


The Sign: “. . . a leisurely yet incident- 
crowded tour of thirteen Latin American 
countries, gathering ‘geographies, readers, pop- 
ular histories’ of our Southern neighbors .. . 
an informal Baedeker of South American con- 
vents, churches, schools.” 
A—HS—REC—REYVD (p. 249, Vol. V) 


* * * 


e , 
Naiveié Gone Wrong 
No Greener Meadows 

Martin Voseloff Beechhurst, $2.00 

Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor 
The ballad-like prose writing of Martin 
Yoseloff, young American of foreign 
parentage, gives added charm to his 
fragmentary account of his childhood 
and adolescence in the 20’s in Iowa. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers 
didn’t have a keener business eye and 
delete two unnecessary episodes which 
make the book impossible to recommend 
for juveniles. 


No Greener Meadows will strike a 
chord of nostalgia and simple delight in 
many adult readers, but it will never 
draw a wide audience. Its naiveté of 
thought and expression give it quality 
but are not likely to make it “popular.” 
Its lack of plot or climax will keep it 
from the achievement of Saroyan’s The 
Human Comedy. 


But children would love the impor- 
tance given to their world in Yoseloff’s 
anecdotes related in childlike perspec- 
tive. And the illustrations by Jeanne 
Tallec are inferior; they would please 
children, but adults will find them awk- 
ward and amateurish. 
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e ° ° The Web of Days White House Physician 
Quicksilver Chronicle Bana Lee A-C, $3.00 Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire Putnam, $3.00 
Vermilion The Sign: “. . . Mrs. Lee is competent in a The Saturday Review of Literature: “. . , 
Idwal Jones P-H, $3.00 routine way in creating and dissolving difficul- a medically documented and at the same 


Reviewed by 
Anne Cawley Boardman, Ph.D. 


This long and sprawling story of mines 
and men in California, Cornwall, and 
Spain, revolves around Pablo Cope, part 
Spanish, part English, and his descend- 
ants. The main action occurs in Cali- 
fornia and is concerned with the activ- 
ities of the Cope Family over a hundred 
years in first developing and later dissi- 
pating the Five Apostles Quicksilver 
Mine. Vermilion gets its name from the 
red clay of the mine which dominates 
potentially and actually the lives of 
Pablo, his sons and grandsons, and the 
employees of the Five Apostles. 

The book is colorful, adventuresome, 
and vigorous, but it is dull and at times 
almost painfully so. The writing is in- 
volved and wordy. The transfer in ac- 
tion from the present to the past is 
abrupt and uneven. Transitions lack 
skill and smoothness. Interest wanders 
and the reader is obliged often to check 
himself on the progress of the story. The 
author does little to heighten the unde- 
veloped excitement that is here in abund- 
ance. Like the quicksilver in the mine 
this book needs refinement. One has to 
work too hard to discover the high spots 
of mining lore, California history, and 
personal adventure hidden within. In 
this writer’s opinion it does not merit 
the plodding and the patience one needs 
to complete it. 

The women are of secondary import- 
ance: it is a man’s tale. The family is 
Catholic. Over a period of three gener- 
ations there are innumerable references 
to Catholicism. Some aren’t flattering, 
but they are never malicious. One char- 
acter, a renegade lay brother, plays 
rather an important role. He is pictured 
for what he is. He would have been a 
scoundrel in any garb. 

Vermilion is a wearisome book despite 
its potentialities and its author’s earlier 
achievements. 


Bg * * 


OLD BIBLE 


One of our readers has a German 
Catholic Bible printed in 1730, size 
8x14, 1316 pages, illustrated. 

If anyone is interested, we will pass 
on the information to our subscriber. 
—Ed. 


ties for her not exactly admirable heroine... 
she has sacrificed perception to slickness.” 
A—U 


The Westward Crossings: Balboa, 
Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark 

Jeannette Mirsky Knopf, $4.00 
America: “The theme . . . the essential unity 
of the attempts made from 1500 onward to 
transform America from wilderness to em- 
pire . . . an engaging, colorful and substan- 
tially accurate story... 

“Some serious defects of the book must be 
noted. The author, it is said with regret, does 
not understand the character and ideals of 
Catholic Spain and of historic Catholicism 
itself... .” 

A—WR 
Where the People Sing 

John Lee Zimmerman Knopf, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “John Lee Zimmerman 
was an American marine who succumbed to 
the spell of the Maoris, perhaps the world’s 
most gentle, hospitable and appealing people. 
He was completely carried away by every- 
thing Maori, by men and women young and 
old. He cannot even find anything to criticize 
in the lightheartedness with which the Maori 
girls entered upon what they knew to be but 
temporary liaisons with American service- 
men... .” 


A—WR 
Where the Sabia Sings 

Henriqueta Chamberlain Mac, $3.00 
Jane Carroll in The Sign: “. . . human, puls- 


ing story of a girl... born in Brazil . . . the 
daughter of North American Protestant mis- 
sionaries. A little Baptist born and reared in 
a Catholic culture . . . a charming, readable, 
learnable story, more powerful to instruct than 
many a weary dissertation by those who prate 
about social morality. ... 

“, . As her own mother used to praise the 
glories of North America to her, now in re- 
verse she tells of the grandeur of Brazil. There 
is much in each country, each culture can 
learn from the other . . . it is worth the 


reading.” 

A—SAT 
The Wilderness Road 

Robert L. Kincaid Bobbs, $3.75 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . The American Trails 
Series . . . a sweeping and vigorous theme... 


that will certainly capture the interest of many 
readers. . . . The Wilderness road, also known 
as Boone’s path, the Hunter’s trail, and the 
great Indian warpath, ran in a long up-ended 
crescent from the headwaters of the Potomac, 
over Cumberland gap and to the falls of the 
Ohio . . . a natural way between mountain 
ranges. ... 

“Mr. Kincaid’s narrative pictures the stages 
by which the road came into importance for 
the growing nation... .” 

A—AS—F 
Why They Behave Like Russians 

John Fischer Harper, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . attractive stylistically and pre- 
sents a plausible analysis of the Soviet en- 
igma... .” 


time often moving book of recollections . . , 
will be one of the many volumes of memoirs 
which added together will help historians 
shape the full Roosevelt story. ... 

“The story of Roosevelt’s attitude toward 
Russia and Stalin and Churchill in this book 
is almost diametrically opposed to that related 
by Elliott Roosevelt in his recent controver- 
sial volume. ...” [As He Saw It] 

“ . , this will certainly be one of the 
most essential books to all those who under- 
take to understand Roosevelt the man... .” 


The Wilson Era: The Years of 
War and After 

Josephus Daniels Chapel Hill, $4.00 
Joseph A. Rock in America: “... makes the 
Wilson Era read like a story of 1940-1945, 

. Mr. Daniels wisely treats only those 

matters with which he was conversant... . 
Despite the displays of acrimony and the 
patently partisan viewpoint, this volume is 
recommended... .” 


Wrath in Burma (Uncensored Story of 
General Stilwell) 

Fred Eldridge Doubleday, $3.00 
A dynamic book that reveals the facts and 
political maneuverings underlying military ac- 
tivities in the China-Burma-India Sector. It 
should be read, if one is to understand the 
past and future actions of Britain, China, and 
the United States in this forgotten but erup- 
tive sector. The reader may disagree with cer- 
tain of the opinions expressed therein, but 
they are wiser for the reading. Stilwell, abused 
in war, gives us the insight of a man devoted 
to the people of this region, through years of 


close, personal contact. —Frank Haley 
Written in Darkness 
Anne Somerhausen Knopf, $3.00 


Timothy S. Healy in America: “. .. a book 
of selections from Mme. Somerhausen’s diary 
of the German occupation of Belgium... . 
The wife of a Belgian attorney . . . the mother 
of three sons. Widely read and traveled, and 
educated in the United States . . . she sees 
most of what goes on around her. . . has 
common sense enough to be a good editor.... 

“. . . does not engage in a frantic search 
for thrills and morbid realism. . . . abounds in 
common sense and sharp ironical humor... . 
worth reading if only for the pleasure of 
meeting Anne Somerhausen.” 


Your Carriage, Madam! 
Janet Lane Wiley, 2nd ed., $2.50 


From the title on, a sound and sensible man- 
ual for achieving that “fine motion” and pleas- 
ing posture that God intended for the female 
human body. Breezy style, effective but not 
suggestive sketches and diagrams, and re- 
current emphasis on the connection between 
good posture, good health, and general well- 
being, give this book both authority and 
appeal. Its great defect is author’s casual 
assumption as final truth the supposition that 
man was once a quadruped, that all his 
troubles began when he started locomoting 
on his hind legs. Subject cries out for a 
Peter Michaels to handle it for Christians. 
A—F(WR) —M.E. E. 
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ca 7 
Spiritual 
Autobiography of the Blessed Virgin 
Peter A. Resch, S.M. Bruce, $2.50 


John A. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“|, , a compilation and arrangement of liturgi- 
cal texts referring to Our Lady. Father Resch 
has gone through the Missal and the Divine 
Office, selected portions of Masses and Offices 
.. . and made them into ‘chapters’ of an 
‘autobiography’ . . . an unusual undertaking, 
ineptly and even ridiculously labeled, but of 
modest worth. .. .” 
A—HS—F 


Breviloquium 
St. Bonaventure (tr. E. E. Nemmers) Herder, $3.00 

The Cantian: “. . . over-all translation of the 
book is very poor. . . . an awkwardness of 
style in many places throughout the book, 
although that is understandable when one 
knows the Latin style of the Scholastics to 
be something ‘sui generis.’ . . . many of the 
awkward sentences, stretching out into long 
paragraphs or a group of long phrases, could 
have been broken down to a more manage- 
able form. . . . evidently a labor of love, but 

. a task which has proven to be very dif- 
ficult for even the best... . The present trans- 
lation can very well serve . . . as a basis for 
a future and more perfect one.” 
Dominicana: “. . . except in a few instances 

. will be both intelligible and enjoyable 
reading for the Catholic who has not gone 
much beyond the catechism stage in theologi- 
cal learning . . . an exceptionally good job of 
translating. . . . All will be captivated by the 
Saint’s delightful style and method of teach- 
ig 

A—F—REV (p. 168, Vol. V) 


Catechetical Documents of 


Pope Pius X 
Tr. & ed. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. SAG, $2.00 
Dominicana: “. . . contains a number of let- 


ters, allocutions and decrees issued during 
Pius X’s Pontificate . . . translations are es- 
pecially well done . . . real proof in favor 
of his eventual beatification.” 


A—F 
Christianity 

Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Herder, $2.50 
Extension: “. . . The educated layman will 


welcome information to bridge the gap be- 
tween the catechism and the too scholarly 
work. Each dogma is concisely and clearly 
explained. . . .” 

A—HS—REC—REV (pb. 82, Vol. V) 


The Complete Works of 
Saint Teresa of Jesus 
tr. & ed. E. A. Peers S&W, $15.00 


Joseph McSorley in The Catholic World: 
“". . puts the reading public, and Catholics 
in particular, under a new debt to a highly 
competent scholar, himself not a Catholic... . 

“. . . Professor Peers devotes seven or eight 
intensely interesting pages to examples [of her 
stylistic difficulties]. Reading them, one gets 
new proof of his extraordinary devotion to 
the two saints with whom his name will 
ever be associated in the history of our spir- 
itual literature. . . .” 

A—E 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


The Face of the Saints 
Wilhelm Schamoni (tr. Anne Fremantle) 
Pantheon, $4.50 
The Sign: “. . . meant to counteract the senti- 
mentalism of holy-card art and gaudy plaster- 
work. It aims at presenting the authentic 


facial features of the saints . . . some of the 
most interesting faces in history. .. .” 
A—EXC—REVD (p. 192, Vol. V) 


The Family for Families 
Francis L. Filas, S.J. Bruce, $2.50 


Restoration of the Christian concept of fam- 
ily life is a major objective of the Church 
militant. Father Filas has made an important 
contribution to the campaign with this little 
history of the Holy Family at Nazareth. De- 
tails of the home life of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph are told with intelligence instead 
of sentimentality. Moreover the book is 
sprinkled with meditations appropriate to 
modern married couples and their children. 
This is a timely and rewarding volume. 
—James M. Shea 
A—HS—F 


The First Catechetical Instruction 

St. Augustine (tr. J]. P. Christopher) Newman, $2.50 
From BOT review by Bruno Switalski, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., Toronto U., author Plotinus and the 
Ethics of St. Augustine: “faithful and at the 
same time clear and fluent translation of 
De Catechizandi Rudibus . . . concise intro- 
duction and copious notes . . . uses the Bene- 
dictine text of late 17th C. as reproduced by 
G. Krueger, 3rd ed., Tuebingen, 1934 . . . also 
compared with variants published from a 12th 
C. MS. by A. Souter (Rome, 1931). Notice 
has been taken of the literature of the last 
20 years. . . . Preachers, missionaries . . . and 
educators in general will find this book of 
great help in handling pupils, not only be- 
cause of St. Augustine’s methodological rules 
of everlasting value but still more because of 
his deep psychological insight.” 

A—F 


A Foundress in Nineteenth 


Century Italy 
Joyce Umfreville Dorothean Sisters (1939), $1.75 


Wondrous story of Sister Lucia, one of the 
three Children of Fatima and now a Doro- 
thean nun, has beamed new attention on the 
Sisters of St. Dorothy, their foundress and 
their spirituality. The biography of Bl. Paola 
Frassinetti and her sisterhood will satisfy the 
need for detailed information. Written as a 
labor of love and gratitude, the book betrays 
a familiar—if mild—floridness of rhetoric, 
typical of an older school of hagiography, but 
the story stands out radiant and heroic—the 
story of a holy soul who “yielded to the divine 
call,” as Father McNabb called it, and so dis- 
covered a world of lofty spiritual adventure. 
A—HS—F —M. E. E. 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
Pere M. J. Lagrange, O.P. 


(tr. English Dominicans) Newman, 2 vol., $7.50 


Orate Fratres: “. . . the mature fruit of near- 
ly a half century study and meditation by 
the most notable Scripture scholar of our 
age . . . singularly accurate yet readable, pro- 
found yet easily intelligible. . . .” 

A—EXC 
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Life of St. Camillus 

C. C. Martindale, S.J. S & W, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . .In a charmingly informal man- 
ner, Father Martindale, the eminent English 
Jesuit, starts his story of this giant among 
saints . . . follows Camillus’ career as a hired 
soldier, incorrigible gambler, priest, and found- 
er of an order for the specific care of the 
a .. 

A—HS—REC—REV (>. 247, Vol. V) 


Mariology—Vol. II 

M. J. Scheeben (ir. T. L. M. J. Geukers) Herder, $3.00 
Brings to completion the English translation 
of a thorough and definitive statement of 
Catholic belief on the subject of Mary, Mother 
of God. Contains Parts IV and V of the 
treatise, covering Mary in her Immaculate 
Conception and Mary as Mediatrix respec- 
tively, plus an Index to both volumes. Excit- 
ing and readable even to the non-professional 
student of Mary; indispensable to the theo- 


logian. —M.E.E. 
A—REC 

The Mysteries of Christianity 
Matthias Joseph Scheeben 
(tr. Cyril Vollert, S.J.) Herder, $7.50 


The Catholic World: “. . . a vast erudition, 
an almost intuitive theological insight, real 
synthetic power, and above all a quality of 
intellectual enthusiasm that invests the whole 
with force and what, for want of a better 
term, might be called theological charm . . 
beautifully ordered and very full compass of 
the basic truths of Catholicism. .. .” 
A—EXC—REC 


Our Lady of Light 

C. Barthas and G. da Fonseca, S.J. Bruce, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . if the 
more popularized version of the story by 
Dr. Walsh deserves wide diffusion, this vol- 
ume deserves even more . . . a more impor- 
tant book than Dr. Walsh’s treatment because 
it is more primary. It is not, however, so 
readable. . . .” 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“  _ . almost wholly unsatisfactory . . . poorly 
written, wretchedly organized, indifferently 
translated. Its one redeeming feature is the 
numerous and excellent photographs . . 
worthwhile solely for the information .. . 
it presents. . . .” 

A—HS—REC 


Our Lady’s Hours 
Mary Ryan Newman, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“. . . invaluable to those who already recite 
the Little Office and should attract many 
more to this excellent practice. . . .” 
A—REC 


Pardon and Peace 

Rev. Alfred Wilson, C.P. S & W, $2.50 
Benedict Ehmann in the Rochester Courier- 
Journal: “. . . a most valuable guide for all 
those Catholics—and they are many—who 
realize that they have surrounded confessions 
with rigors and fears which prevent it from 
bringing the peace Christ wills it to bring. ...” 


: 32 
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John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“Father Alfred Wilson . . . has tried . . . to 
write a complete popular treatment of Pen- 
ance, at once correct and sensible, explana- 
tory and of practical use. And he has suc- 
ceeded remarkably. He might have succeeded 
brilliantly had he been more succinct and 
orderly. ... 

“ . . offhand manner . . . makes the book 
readable and even enjoyable . . . an authori- 
tative work marked by meticulous care... .” 

A—REC—REV—+}. 4 


Perfect Obedience 
M. Espinosa Polit, S.J. (tr. from Spanish) 
Newman, $5.00 
Commentary on the famous Letter of Obedi- 
ence of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Written in 
honor of 4th centenary of foundation of 
Society of Jesus and to help the young men 
of Vice-Province of Ecuador. An exhaustive 
and inspiring disquisition on the Ignatian no- 
tion of the virtue of Obedience “in which,” 
as St. Catherine of Siena states in her Dia- 
logues, “all the others are included.” . . 
A basic work for all who follow the spe- 
cifically Ignatian spirituality, but it seems 
that it ought to prove most helpful to all, 
whether Jesuit-minded or otherwise, who are 
seriously concerned to bend their will to the 


Will of God. —M.E.E. 
A—F 

Preface to Religion 
Fulton J. Sheen Kenedy, $2.50 


The New World: “... It is philosophy writ- 
ten in plain and simple language explaining 
the universal truths about God and ourselves.” 

A——REC——REV by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


The Priest and a World Vision 

Rev. James Keller Christophers, $1.00 
The Catholic Transcript: “. . . a little book, 
but capable of making a big bang... . 

“., . Father Keller’s inevitable conclusion 
that we Catholics need to reassert and re- 
invigorate our missionary zeal and effort .. . 
sure to arouse compunction and enthusiasm 
in every reader.” 

A—REC 


The Quest of Ben Hered 


C. M. De Heredia, S.J. Bruce, $3.00 


America: “. . . well and simply written, easily 
understood by all... .” 
A—HS—REC 


Scarlet Letter Men 
John P. Redding, S.T.D. Emmanuel College, $2.50 


A timely warning against an all too prevalent 
type of modern leader—the sociologist, the 
economist, the political scientist and such 
who ask us to forget God and the natural 
law. . . . The leaders who deserve the Scarlet 
Letter “A” because they would have us go 
after false gods. Our author brings into light 
the false principles they worship as gods and 
how such principles lead to the perversions 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. In contrast, 
he gives us Mother Church as the constant 
admonisher urging men to the worship of the 
true God and to ebedience to His law. 
A—F 
—Rev. J. Ryan Beiser, Ph.D. 


Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity 

M. M. Philipon, O.P. 

(tr. a Benedictine) Newman, $3.75 
“If anyone loves Me, he will keep My Word 
and My Father will love him and We will 
come to him and made Our abode with him.” 

In these words of Christ the “Spiritual 
Doctrine” of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
a Carmelite who died in 1906 at the age of 
26, has its motivation and its substance. Her 
spirituality comprehended to an_ intensified 
degree that great need of today—the develop- 
ment of the interior life, in a world lost in 
the discord of doing, not being. An excellently 
clear translation by a theologian who under- 
stands the simplicity of the Mystic. To be 
read and taken to heart by all who are de- 
sirous of “that peace which the world cannot 
give.” 

A—REC 

—Jean McDermott 


Stop Looking and Listen 

Chad Walsh Harper, $1.25 
Mr. Walsh, associate professor of English at 
Beloit College, Wis., is a convert from agnosti- 
cism to Christianity. He joined the Episcopal 
Church but denies that he is a special pleader 
for any one communion of Christians. His pur- 
pose in this small book has been merely to set 
down the A B C’s of Christianity because he 
felt that millions of Americans do not have the 
faintest conception of what Christianity is. Mr. 
Walsh’s knowledge of Christianity is incom- 
plete but this reviewer can only applaud his 
urbane and concise testimony of the faith that 
is in him. 

A—FIO 

—John J. O’Connor, Ph.D. 


The Story of Jesus in the 
World’s Literature 

ed. by Edward Waganknecht 

(il. Fritz Kredel) Creative Age, $5.00 
H. A. Reinhold in The Commonweal: “. . . 
In the intention of the author, in his rever- 
ence, in his diligence, in his editorial care and 
in many of his devices it is a fine book. But 
only those to whom Jesus is an almost mythi- 
cal figure, who think that his true human 
image was already overlaid with legend when 
he lived, can this book mean more than lit- 
erary experience... .” 

A—DIS 


A Symposium on the Life and 
Work of Pope Pius X 
Conf. of Chris. Doct., $3.00, $2.50 paper 


The Torch: “. . . prepared at the behest of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine . . . commemorates the 40th 
Anniversary of the Encyclical of Pius X, 
Acerbo nimis. The authors are fifteen distin- 
guished American scholars . . . a large bibliog- 
raphy and the text of the Decree of the Roman 
Curia relative to the Cause for the Beatifica- 
tion and Canonization of Pope Pius X. 

“|. a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on Pope Pius X and should do much 
toward fostering his canonization.” 

A—F 


THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


A Testimonial to Grace 

Avery Dulles S & W, $1.50 
Thought: “. . . strongly recommended to col- 
lege students of all types; it should be required 
reading for converts and converts-to-be; not 
to mention other thoughtful people, Catholic 
or non-Catholic.” 

A—EXC—REC—REVD (bp. 97, Vol. V) 
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Design for Urban 


America 


When the Cathedrals Were White: 
A Journey to the Country of 
Timid People 

Le Corbusier (tr. F. E. Hyslop, Jr.) 

R & H, $3.00 

Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon. 
Maitre Le Corbusier is a great man, 
and a book written by a great man 
is rarely without interest. When the 
Cathedrals Were White not only inter- 
ests, it fascinates. One of the greatest 
architects of his time (the father of 
“functional” design) with an alias for 
his achievements in other arts, he has 
whiffed the essence of American civili- 
zation, admires it with a critical admira- 
ton, and yet has found it wanting. 


For all its bold achievement, it re- 
mains a country of timid people. Gazing 
on the skyscrapers of New York he 
has found them too small and too few. 
Looking at its suburbs he has found 
them too many and too large. With 
great boldness of conception he has out- 
lined a plan for the reconstruction of 
New York. On the Island of Manhattan 
he would put six million people to live 
and to work in scattered skyscrapers, 
each an integral whole, each surrounded 
by light and air and green fields. 


He estimates that over a quarter of 
the productive energies of society goes 
into paying for the vast network of 
costly transportation and utility facili- 
ties, gasoline and coal, modern urban- 
ized man must use getting to his work, 
doing his work, and getting home from 
his work in the unplanned cities in 
what is now the age of electricity and 
power, and not the 19th Century of 
machines and steam. Furthermore, few 
men lives as men should. Some live on 
narrow lots in overbuilt suburbs, others 
in slums. Le Corbusier seeks to open 
to them the possibility of lives of 
decency, comfort and joy by combining 
organizational efficiency with human 
liberty. 


Not all will agree with his proposed 
solution, although few would not pre- 
fer to live in a Le Corbusierian city 
than in any modern magalopolis. Some 
will claim man has so strong a desire 
for a house, even old-fashioned and 
handmade, and a little lot, however 
small, of his own that the solution of 
the modern city’s morphological ills is 
to be sought in more efficient transpor- 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Modern Church Architecture 
Dom E. Roulin (tr. Craigie & Southwell) 
Herder, $10.00 


3 Key to the spirit of this book is the 


statement, “We are, of necessity, chil- 
dren of our own time.” 


It is a refreshing, healthy spirit for a 
book about Catholic architecture, for it 
involves not only the toleration, but 
also the active, imperative espousal of 
contemporary expressions if ecclesiast- 
ical art is not to persist in its state of 
anachronistic textual Gothicism—and to 
that end Dom Roulin is certainly per- 
suasive. Indeed, whether or not we agree 
with its conclusions, his book is one 
that Catholics could proudly wave be- 
fore the eyes of our “liberal” friends 
who pity us for both the moral and the 
aesthetic inhibitions under which we 
allegedly squirm. 

But what if “our own time” is a bad 
time for liturgical art, by reason of its 
preoccupation with self and secular ac- 
tivity? The great art forms evolved in 





tation. Nor will other solutions be lack- 
ing. Yet the reader of this book will 
put it down with the hope that man 
may find means to rise the level of his 
own achievements by a courageous use 
of the means science has placed at his 
disposal. He will be fully convinced, 
too, that uo new society will be formed 
by the quasi-repeasantation proposed 
by handcraft restorers, back-to-the-land 
advocates and other timid refugees from 
modern problems. 


Le Corbusier does not treat of re- 
ligious or philosophical problems. He 
tries to write simply as an artisan treat- 
ing of his specialty. He fails to do so. 
He possesses too great a mind not to 
have a philosophy of life, and hints of 
it appear in his book. He combines a 
discreet theism with the conviction that 
the ills of the world are to be cured 
by human wisdom on a human scale. 
One is reminded of Descartes. In fact, 
Le Corbusier refers to the cartesian sky- 
scraper, and those interested in tracing 
his philosophical genealogy will cer- 
tainly reach the first paragraph of the 
second section of the Discours de la 
Méthode. So perhaps it is as well that 
he says little of his philosophy. If 
Thomism and Scotism have been the 
prey of little minds, Cartesianism has 
been the bane of great ones. 


No “Laudator Temporis Acti” 
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theocentric ages; not many go along 
with E. I. Watkin and his beloved ba- 
roque. Is it possible that a valid crea- 
tive-religious spirit may issue from a 
climate as ad-hoc, materialistic, as ours? 
Dom Roulin seems to think it is. Of 
course he disposes in a few words of 
churches like garages, warehouses, han- 
gars; his assessment of LeCorbusier is 
just and reasonable. Yet the memory of 
Sheldon Cheney’s prophecy for the new 
architectural form—that it will complete 
the isolation of man from his humanity 
and the world of nature, and house him 
as he—mere machine—should be housed 
—is too harrowing to be dispelled even 
by Dom Roulin’s well-articulated case 
for spiritualized modern idioms. 

The book was written by a priest for 
priests (though no lay architect or liturg- 
ist should miss it), and while it is al- 
ready considered in French and will 
soon be in English a standard, definitive 
treatise of 902 pages, with nearly 750 
illustrations (both elevations and 
plans), its text has a most delightful 
flavor of informality—urgent, confiding, 
pleading, scolding, plunging into impas- 
sioned allocution whenever indicated— 
but always heart-speaking-to-heart, al- 
ways informed by a sacramental, liturg- 
ical ideal, and always—practical! 


Here is—or was (he died in 1939)—a 
monk, and an artist, who knows where 
money comes from—and the same pas- 
tors who applaud him for this rare 
knowledge may, it is piously hoped, also 
abide by his strictures against compro- 
mise of liturgical standards (which are, 
after all, the Mind of the Church). No 
compromise is permitted the follower of 
Dom Roulin, though he lose all his pa- 
rishioners or has to do without redec- 
orating! 

American readers will be amazed at 
the progress of modern church design in 
Europe, and possibly amused at the au- 
thor’s belief that in America (esp. Chi- 
cago, because Barry Byrne is here) ec- 
clesiastical building has made great 
progress quantitatively and qualitatively. 
No doubt that comes from reading Li- 
turgical Arts. Actually most Americans 
live and die without having worshipped 
in anything better than the most cor- 
rupt manifestations of 19th C. Gothic— 
the worst fate Dom Roulin could en- 
vision for man! 

—Mary Ellen Evans 











BOOKS ON TRIAL 





Wisdom vs. Educated Illiteracy 


The Roots of Our Learning 

Francis Neilson Schalkenbach, $3.00 

Reviewed by 
N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 

This is the work of a man in his 80th 
year, who, after a lifetime of study, 
thought, work, travel, has analyzed his 
experience for us in order to get at the 
sources of wisdom. The result is not a 
book about Mr. Neilson somewhat in 
the manner of Montaigne (delightful 
as that might be), but a book that 
brings together the achievements of the 
past as a guide to education in the 
future. 

It is unfortunate that more 
men have not made this kind of 
analysis instead of leaving edu- 
cation to the specialists, who 
seem unable to make up their 
minds about anything, and to 
the public which pays its educa- 
tors what it considers a hand- 
some salary and then leaves 
them and the whole process of 
education to anyone ambitious 
enough and shrewd enough to 
turn these potential forces to his 
own use. 

Mr. Neilson’s life, divided between 
his native England and America, and 
packed with varied interests and 
achievements, is valuable source materi- 
al for a study of modern education. 
He has been largely self taught, has 
from youth been actively interested in 
economics, has acted in and directed 
plays, has produced Mozart and Wag- 
ner, has sat in Parliament, and has 
traveled in France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Austria. It is not these experiences, 
but his constructive thought about 
everything that has happened to him 
that makes his life valuable. 


Educated Illiteracy 


Mr. Neilson calls attention first to 
what might be termed educated illiter- 
acy. It is not the fact that radio pro- 
grams and other amusements must be 
geared to a child’s intelligence, but the 
fact that so many men leave college 
and university without taste, under- 
standing, or even thorough knowledge 
that ought to give us pause. 

He says that increased leisure 
has only meant a lessening of 
culture, that scientists belie their 
own vocation by following blind- 
ly their self-made dogmas, and 


that men generally have little 
desire for perfection, little curi- 
osity about the things of the 
mind, which Matthew Arnold 
predicated as the essential con- 
dition of culture. 

He draws attention to the fact that 
many scientists have gone on dismiss- 
ing the Scriptures as myth without 
knowing anything at all about archaeol- 
ogical researches that have corroborated 
many parts of Scripture. 

He says that for years the past has 
been antedating the past. With all our 
advancement, we can still learn much 
about engineering from the builders of 
ancient Egypt. To him Thucydides and 
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Livy were no mean historians; scientists 
still can learn much from Aristotle, and 
all of us may profit by a degree of 
humility toward a past that we do not 
understand. 

The real intention of the book is to 
encourage an education broad enough 
and thorough enough to train and en- 
lighten the whole man. Education need 
not imitate the past, but it must not 
lag behind the past. The inquiring 
mind must continue to inquire, not be 
bogged down by its own or other peo- 
ple’s discoveries, which may not be real 
discoveries at all. There are certain 
immutable things in life, seeking first 
the kingdom of heaven or putting first 
things first, which education should re- 

(Continued on page 70) 





False Gods — 


Dynamics of Learning 

Nathaniel Cantor Foster & Stewart, $3.00 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Theresa Francis, 
B.V.M., Ph.D., chairman board of edu- 
cation, Sisters of Charity of the B.V.M. 
In Dynamics of Learning, Nathaniel 
Cantor demonstrates how college pro- 
fessors can indoctrinate students in the 
classroom to question authority and ac- 
cept the theory of the inevitability of 
change. The text is condemned because 
it clearly depicts how the philosophy of 
the social experimentalists can be taught 
to the unwary. 

Ordinarily, principles guide intelligent 
procedures. Prof. Cantor states that 
there are no predetermined goals to 
be achieved. The text states that it is 
a radical departure from traditional 
methods of instruction. It definitely de- 
parts from traditional goals in educa- 
tion. There is no mention of the super- 
natural, no mention of man as a crea- 
ture of God, nor of original sin and 
its effect on human nature. There is 
use of such terms as guilt and will but 
not in the “traditional meaning.” For 
example, will is defined as the “way in 
which energies, habits, traits, and atti- 
tudes of an individual are organized 
and integrated at any time toward 
achieving a particular end.” How could 
personal responsibility follow such 
choices? one wonders. 

According to the author, through the 
use of intelligence, man is perfected by 
his social environment. In group living 
he will be able to agree with others 
upon what is good for himself and for 


False Goals 


society. Experience will teach him and 
is the instrument to effect this adjust- 
ment. In some way, “education has a 
role to play in the process of making 
man, the animal, human.” 

Thus, it becomes clear that the au- 
thor’s concept of the nature of man is 
false. Yet a goal of education seems 
clearly in mind—to develop the intel- 
ligent man able to reconstruct his be- 
liefs and standards and become the 
“self-disciplined individual unafraid to 
express what he stands for and con- 
fident enough in his own integrity to 
respect both the strength and weakness 
in others.” Contrast this goal with that 
of the Christians who recognize the 


‘brotherhood of man under the Father- 


hood of God and who aim to acquire 
Christian perfection in society. 

The goal of the author is to have 
the learner become self-critical, change, 
and adjust. Adjust to what? To change. 
The curriculum proposed to guide the 
thinking of the intelligent college stu- 
dent of the social studies is such realis- 
tic material on man and society as has 
been offered by Prof. Harold Rugg. 
Could the Great Society ever be an 
acceptable goal for children of God? 
The curriculum leaves God out of His 
Universe. In addition, the expressed 
purpose of the book is dangerous— 
to train ten to twenty-five thousand 
teachers who may be placed in stra- 
tegic, administrative, and supervisory 
positions to redirect millions of chil- 
dren toward the only kind of “genuine” 
education there is. 
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Out of the Cloister 


The Place of Splendor 

Jessica Powers Cos. A & S, $2.00 

Reviewed by Raymond F. Roseliep 
The Carmelite cloister has not silenced 
the singing voice of Jessica Powers, 
known in religion as Sister Miriam of 
the Holy Spirit. Her songs have stolen 
through the grillework into a bristling 
world that has need of her message. 
The indwelling of the Paraclete in men’s 
souls is the central theme of her seventy- 
two poems. For special honors I would 
cite six pieces: “The Place of Splen- 
dor,” “The Cedar Tree,” “And in Her 
Morning,” “Letter of Departure,” and 
“The Garments of God.” The latter 
uses the unforgettable line, “God sits 
on a chair of darkness in my soul.” 

Jessica Powers’ imagery is particu- 
larly striking. What could be more 
arresting than a morning “that yawns 
with light,” or a child stopping “at the 
gate of the silver-blue seamen who teach 
the young West how to anchor a star.” 
Occasionally the tone becomes didactic, 
e.g., in “Who Serves the Lepers,”’ which 
is one of the few prosy selections of 
the volume. Or a difficult accent is 
introduced as in certain stanzas of 
“O Spirita Sancta.” “The Father seek- 
eth submission, suffering draweth the 
Son” is reminiscent of one of the 
labored expressions of the seventeenth 
century metaphysical poets. 


Borrowing from a statement of the 
book, I would say that “this is the 
very literature of love.” If some of the 
poems lack a certain universality in 
their sweep, they nevertheless carry 
overtones that should reverberate in 


all hearts. 
w * * 


A Song of Bedlam Inn 
and Other Poems 

Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. SAG, 50c 
Sister Madeleva and St. Anthony Guild 
Press have conspired to produce a sort 
of rich Christmas card: a pretty cover 
(almost prettified), a handsome title 
page, and ten cirri of verse. Sister Ma- 
deleva presents an evocative reminis- 
cence of her father, a bemusing obser- 
vation on November afternoons, and in 
A Song of Bedlam Inn a little cry of 
love. The last poem recalls her Ques- 


tion of Lovers and the Swimmer. 


—Rev. THomas Grapy 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Arts & Letters 


Abbot Suger: On the Abbey Church of 
St. Denis 

ed. & tr. Erwin Panofsky Princeton, $3.75 
Anne Fremantle in N. Y. Times: “Abbot 
Suger . . . in 1122 became Abbot of St. Denis 
. . . and remained in office until his death in 
1151 ... has been called the ‘Father of the 
French Monarchy’ . . . was Regent of France 
during the Second Crusade, of which he pro- 
foundly disapproved . . . in the incredibly 
short period of three years and three months 
renewed from its very foundations, redecorated 
and restored the parent monument of all 
Gothic cathedrals, and by his concentration of 
artists from all parts of France, inaugurated 
‘that great selective synthesis of all French 
regional styles which we call Gothic’ ...In 
the long, scholarly and enchanting introduction 
which precedes his edition of Abbot Suger’s 
three texts . . . Mr. Panofsky, Professor of 
Art at Princeton . . . rescues from high theo- 
logical and architectural atmospheres the per- 
sonality of the man... .” 

A—REC 


The Art of the Mystery Story 
ed. Howard Haycraft 

Fifty-three critical essays of value. 
A—F 


S&S, $5.00 


The Art of Poland 


Irene Piotrowska 


The Catholic World: “. . 


Phil. Lib., $6.00 
. an ‘Art Book’ that 


is different . . . presenting something at least 
from every phase and epoch of the art of 
. . . Poland. . . . The 160 illustrations are 


related in a particularly skillful way to the 
text . . . several chapters have been devoted 
to typical manifestations of the Polish re- 
ligious spirit. . . .” 

A—E 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern 
European Literature 
Horatio Smith, Gen. Ed. Columbia, $10.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . 1167 articles cover- 
ing the writers and literatures of the twenti- 
eth century and the ‘immediately preceding 
and closely related decades’ in all continental 
Europe . . . 239 collaborators... . 

“Each article is initialed so that you know 
also who is saying what—a most satisfying 
arrangement. . . .” 

A—F 


How to Become a Literary Critic 
Philip Freund Beechhurst, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . After a quick look 
at what he considered to be the arthritic sci- 
ences—philosophy, esthetics, etc—Mr. Freund 
declared that the proper study of mankind 
was the novel . . . the novelists he chose for 
lifelong study were Fielding, Melville, Hardy, 
and Conrad, with D. R. Lawrence thrown in 
as an appendix . . . the author’s comments 
on the books he recommends are interesting 
enough, and seem to contribute to the richer 
life through literature. .. .” 
A—DM 


Impressions That Remained 
Ethel Smyth Knopf, $5.00 


E. V. R. Wyatt in Commonweal: “. . . her 
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opera, ‘Der Wald,’ is the only opera composed 
by a woman to have been sung at the Metro- 
politan . . . born in a period when creative 
musical genius was supposedly a masculine 
prerogative. Brahms, on hearing her first songs, 
remarked, ‘These could not have been written 
by a woman.’ . . . Dame Ethel Smyth must 
certainly have been a stimulating companion, 
and if she is also the greatest woman com- 
poser, it seems the time to revive some of her 
compositions.” 
A—F 


Keats and the Daemon King 

Werner Wm. Beyer Oxford, $4.00 
Victor M. Hamm in America: “. . . a doctoral 
study . . . written on romantic assumptions, 
uncritically accepting the romantic mystique 
of the imagination . . . somewhat repetitive 
and wordy. . . . These defects do not dimin- 
ish the substantial value... .” 

A—MSO(WR) 


Lament for the Sleepwalker 
Dunstan Thompson D M, $2.50 


America: “With Robert Lowell . . . one of 
the two Catholic poets writing here today, 
working in an art always difficult, each ren- 
dering it more difficult with his own separate 
sort of terror. . . . Mr. Thompson, who 
echoes many poets, has abandoned the falsi- 
ties of human love for the rightful pride 
of man... all in the great tradition . 
demands and rewards many readings.” 
A—F 


Lord *s Castl 
— 


rsed 
Pe See She semen 


Katherine Bregy in The Catholic World: 
“ .. two books for those with a taste for 
poetry of the more exotic and spiritual type. 

“The first is a really exciting encounter... 
a new poet of highly original mind, a son of 
the New England Lowells and of Harvard, 
who found his way back to the immemorial 
center of Catholicity by way of a prison for 
conscientious objectors during the recent war 
. . . he is tremendously worth watching.” 

(Because of his) “esoteric allusiveness” 
(and) “preoccupation with philosophy and 
theology” (Eliot’s) “vision” is often “neither 
sudden nor direct, although his quest for 
reality is tireless . . . no elucidation could be 
more detailed nor more devout than that con- 
tained in Mr. Preston’s little volume.” 


HB, $2.50 


A Man in the Divided Sea 
Thomas Merton New Directions, $2.50 


Anne Freemantle in The Commonweal: 
“Thomas Merton, like Robert Lowell, is a 
convert . . . [also] a Trappist monk ...a 
romantic. . . . Merton’s poems are golden 
persimmons; the fruit is sweet, but the after- 
taste is bitter . . . somewhere into his sea 
a wormwood star has fallen. . . . For all his 
tenderness . . . there is not a moment of 
treacle: only bitter honey... .” 
A—REC—REV (>. 155) 


New Writing and Daylight 

John Lehmann New Directions, $3.00 
David Burnham: “. . . new British and Euro- 
pean writing which New Directions has im- 
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ported for distribution . . . for the most part 
less pretentious and less relentlessly avant- 


garde than . . . similar collections made in 
this country; and more consistently interest- 
as 

AWR 


Newman on Liberal Education 
Theodore Hoeffken, S.M. Maryhurst, $1.00 


From BOT review by Rev. Dr. I. J. Semper: 
“. . . consists of passages chiefly from The 
Idea of a University interspersed with ex- 
planatory material . . . poor substitute for 
Newman’s classic treatise on the philosophy 
of higher education . labors under a 
stylistic handicap, for the reader is conscious 
of the contrast between the winged eloquence 
of the passages quoted and the rather pedes- 
trian pace of the commentary... .” 
AWR 


Of Making Many Books 


Roger Burlingame Scribner, $3.75 


The Commonweal: “. . . Scribner’s, this year 
celebrating its hundredth birthday . . . Roger 
Burlingame was retained to write the history 
of this house, and he did a quite exception- 
ally interesting job . . . it deserves many read- 
ers ... to try to make clear to a reader how 
a publisher actually functions in the process 
of creating literature. . . . What is the usual 
case history of a manuscript from the time 
when its author thinks it is finished? .. . 
(publisher) will then, if he has any conscien- 
tiousness or real knowledge of his craft, turn 
it over to an experienced editor who will pro- 
ceed to read it with a critical eye in order to 
determine how it might be improved. And in 
nine cases out of ten, that editor will see all 
sorts of changes necessary . . . in this process 
lies the really significant contribution which a 
publisher makes to our culture. . . . One fin- 


ishes reading . . . with a feeling of gratitude. 
‘A—F 

On Judging Books 
Francis Hackett Day, $4.00 


New York Times book critic’s essays on judg- 
ing books in general, with numerous examples 


of his own reviews in particular. . . . Highly 
interesting to critics and reviewers. 
A—FIO —J.C.T. 


On Second Thought 


James Gray U. Minnesota Press, $3.00 


The Sign: “Literary reviewer for two decades 
. . . it cannot be denied that he has been a 
discerning analyst and observer of the modern 
scene. ... 

“Selecting about fifty of the best known 
modern authors, he groups them under rather 
intriguing chapter heads and proceeds to per- 
form his one-man autopsy. ... 

“. . . well written in the crisp, lucid style 
of newspapermen, but his ventures into the 
realm of philosophy are less successful .. . 
falls into the rut of most modern book critics 
in underestimating to a great extent the inher- 
ent danger and insidiousness of the current 
output... .” 

A—F—REV (p.134) 

Painting in the U.S.A. 

Alan D. Gruskin Doubleday, $7.50 

The Catholic World: “Mr. Gruskin is a New 


York art dealer with a fine flair and well- 
trained eye for contemporary painting. .. . 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
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In a conversational and confidential style .. . 

graphically poses the problem of art presenta- 

tion in America . . . gives a valuable list of 

galleries which traveling exhibitions have vis- 

ited, and an even more valuable exhibition 

list of contemporary art at various museums.” 
A—F 


Paris 
Photographs by Fritz Henle 


Text by Elliot Paul Z-D, $5.00 


Sixty superlatively artistic camera studies of 
Paris, its buildings less than its people, with 
a muted, nostalgic accompaniment of words 
that paraphrase the pictures with a style that 
is at once analytical and impressionistic. The 
statement about French love is—a statement, 
neither justification nor censure. Not anti- 


clerical. —M.E.E. 
A—F(WR) 

Renaissance in the North 
W. Gore Allen S & W, $2.50 


The Catholic World: “. . . readers who may 
have formed their opinions of the Scandina- 
vian people largely from the dramas of Ibsen, 
the agnostic, and the plays and novels of 
Strindberg, the cynic, will find this series of 
essays most heartening, since in them, W. Gore 
Allen defends very ably his main thesis that 
the philosophical liberalism of these men does 
not represent the true spirit of their people. 
It is, he says, in the works of such authors 
as Selma Lagerlof, the Protestant, and Sigrid 
Undset, the Catholic, that one finds some of 
the most permanent national tendencies: love 
of home and of the family, as well as deep 
religious feeling. . . . One hears . . . a medley 
of voices; some expressing cynicism and des- 
pair, others, the contemporary mood of faith 
and hope . . . the Christian note predomi- 
nates... .” 
A—REC—REV by Dr. Hamm. 


Shakespeare’s History Plays 

E.M.W. Tillyard Macmillan, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . Whatever Professor 
Tillyard writes on Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan scene is not only original and authori- 
tative, it is vastly entertaining and absorbing. 
The style of this book is direct and forceful 
and the amount of historical and literary in- 
formation that is condensed into its . . . pages 
is amazing. 

“The book is a study of the early historical 
plays ... the first part . . . as absorbing as 
a good detective story. . . . In his last chapters 

. analyzes each play as a separate work of 


rs 

A—REC 
Shelley: A Life Story 

Edmund Blunden Viking, $3.75 
The Commonweal: “. . . an admirable life. 
. . . Sensitive and sensible. . . . Rarely has 


the world known a more perfect poet; only 
too often, alas, such a mess of a man... ” 
A—F 


The Showman of Vanity Fair 
Lionel Stevenson Scribner, $5.00 


Joseph J. Reilly in The Catholic World: 
“|. . @ full-length portrait of the man of 
whom Saintsbury said, ‘He [Thackeray] was 
one of the greatest men of letters in Europe— 
with Tennyson and Carlyle he made up the 
trinity of greatest men of letters in England.” 
. . - Mr. Stevenson’s biography is deficient in 


color and drama. . . . But its virtues are 
solid and command respect. It is honest, toler. 
ant, based on sound but unobtrusive scholar. 
ship, and richly informative. . . .” 

A—SAT 


Stars and Atoms Have No Size 

A. M. Sullivan Dutton, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “. . . a book of verse 
owing its inspiration to the industry and the 
science which are so essential a part of our 
own ... a pioneer collection . . . from a 
Catholic poet. 

“There is nothing in modern mechanics too 
small or too colossal for Mr. Sullivan’s con- 


sideration. . . .” 

A—F 
The Sword 

Helene Searcy Puls Monastine Press, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . a book of ‘homely’ poems... 


a pulse of quiet sincerity beating in the words 
and simple rhythms . . . hand-set, and printed 
beautifully. . . .” 

A—F 
A Tale of Possum Poke in Possum Lane 

Stellanova Osborn Poulan (Georgia), $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “Possum Poke . . . is the 
winter home of ex-Gov. . . . Osborn of Mich- 
igan. . . . But this book is chiefly about a 
dog . . . awkward, eager, appealing. .. . 

“_ . overflowing with life . . . written with 
ardor and affection . . . it leaves a grateful 
picture of simple and warm hearted liv- 
ae 

A—F 
When the Wind Blows 

Thomas Butler Feeney, S.J. DM, $2.00 
America: “. . . Though here and there a poem 
loiters into prose, or a line or a stanza lacks 
the final scrape of the file, this is an engaging 
and love-full book. .. .” 

A—HS—F 





(Continued from page 68) 
spect, but the whole process must con- 
stantly be remoulded in order to retain 
its vitality and direction. 

This is not a complete treatise on 
education, but an examination of one 
man’s findings which have a relevance 
to the whole of humanity. It has the 
charm of what is tentative and inquir- 
ing rather than the hollow rotundity 
of a specialist’s pronouncements. If it 
takes issue with anything it is with 
ignorance, the kind of ignorance that 
is fortified by education. 

The book might have gained by a 
closer organization than the author has 
given his experience, but it can be read 
with profit by anyone interested in edu- 
cation, his own or what has become the 
special property of the educator. It is 
not necessary to agree with Mr. Neilson 
—or to disagree—for the book stands 
on its own feet. Above all it may en- 
courage others to examine their experi- 
ence so that education may again be- 
come part of the public concern. 
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Thunder Out of China 
Theodore H. White & Annalee Jacoby 
Sloane, $3.00 


As an analysis of the Chinese situation, 
this book, by two Time correspondents, 
naturally has a great deal to say about 
Communism, for the current civil war 
js being waged between Chinese Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang — Chiang 
K’ai-shek’s Central Government. Ac- 
cording to the authors, this war is a 
struggle for control of the country be- 
tween the forces of social progress and 
the forces of a reactionary bourgeois, 
disunified, and more-or-less corrupt ad- 
ministration that is nontheless the of- 
ficial Chinese government, the one rec- 
ognized by foreign powers. 

The authors emphasize Communism’s 
achievements, social and military, in 
China, but do not represent this success 
as being necessarily due to the Com- 
munist ideology, but to the fact that 
Communists were on the spot at the 
right moment, circulating among un- 
numbered hordes of peasants of the 
hinterlands who were beyond reach of 
the apparently ineffectual Kuomintang. 
We know that the Catholic Church is 
historically the great teacher, civilizer, 
unifier, but there are vast stretches of 
China where the Church has not yet 
penetrated. And these authors seem to 
hold that any other group as well-or- 
ganized and deeply involved in a mys- 
tique could have done quite as well as 
the Communists. Communists merely 
seized their opportunity in China, as 
they do everywhere when the more 
rational and liberal forces are inoper- 
ative. 


Impression the reader receives from 
the book is that in the early day Chi- 
nese Communists were in the empirical, 
trial-and-error stage and took their di- 
rectives less from Moscow than from 
the exigencies of the moment. They 
were then still intensely nationalistic, 
fighting for their homeland against 
Japan; their techniques—of instruction, 
military training, participation in local 
government, feeding and clothing—were 
not more radical than other reform 
movements; and if Washington had 
heeded the warnings of Gen. Stilwell and 
Ambassador Gauss, Chinese Commun- 
ists could have been converted to an 
American concept of democracy, as well 

. as to consolidation with the Koumin- 
tang. But Stilwell was recalled by Pres. 





















































BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Genesis of Chinese Communism 


Roosevelt, allegedly because Chiang 
was jealous of his influence; and Gauss 
thereupon resigned. The authors con- 
tend that Gauss’s successor, Patrick 
Hurley, “flubbed” his diplomatic role, 
and that then the Communists, turned 
to Russia for leadership. 
—M. E. E. 


x F 


Fighting Hitler — 
from the Inside 


Germany’s Underground 

Allen Welsh Dulles Mac, $3.00 
Reviewed by Dr. Ferdinand A. Hermens, 
University of Notre Dame, author of 
several books and articles on European 

impasse. 

An interesting and an important book. 
It tells the story of the men who fought 
Hitler from the inside—where it was 
most dangerous— for more than six 
years, in the hope of preventing the 
war at first, and then, after it had 
broken out, of ending it before Hitler 
could take Germany with him to his 
grave and endanger the rest of Europe. 
In Mr. Dulles’ own words: “There was 
an anti-Nazi underground working in 
Germany, despite the general impres- 
sion to the contrary. It developed out 
of heterogeneous groups that finally 
achieved a working unit and reached 
into the vitals of the army and the 
government services. Professional men, 
church and labor leaders, and high com- 
manding officers on various fronts par- 
ticipated.” 

During the war Mr. Dulles was OSS 
representative in Switzerland, and as 
such in constant contact with the con- 
spirators. He had advance notice of the 
events of the later period, in particular 
of the attempt to assassinate Hitler on 
July 20, 1944, of which he had ap- 
prized Washington beforehand. The 
story of previous plots, in particular 
the plan of the German Army leaders 
to eliminate Hitler in case of a war with 
Czechoslovakia—foiled by the appease- 
ment policy of the Allies—it skillfully 
pieced together from the testimony of 
the surviving participants. 


Mr. Dulles is objective enough to 
state that two major aspects of Allied 
policy contributed to the failure of the 
German anti-Nazis: the formula of un- 
conditional surrender and the indiscrim- 
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Important Omissions 


USSR 

ed. E. J. Simmons Cornell U., $4.50 
This handbook of information about 
Russia is just what the well-informed 
reader needs. Compact in size and 
weight, it gives an excellent factual 
account of the physical features of the 
USSR, with details about the Russian 
peoples and racial minorities, followed 
by chapters on the political organiza- 
tion of Russia; on its economic system, 
financial organization, agricultural de- 
velopment, communications, health fa- 
cilities and other social facts; and on 
Russian language, literature, theater, 
music, art, architecture, and scientific 
achievements. A large folded map of the 
USSR forms the jacket. 

Only one thing is lacking: an account 
of the injustices inflicted in the course 
of the 1917 revolution and the follow- 
ing years, with some details of the to- 
talitarian nature of the political organi- 
zation today. If readers will bear these 
important omissions in mind, and sup- 
plement their knowledge from such 
works as Timasheff’s Religion in Soviet 
Russia, Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom, 
and Waldemar Gurian’s writings, then 
the book under review can be recom- 
mended as readable encyclopedia for 
current reading and future reference. 

—Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. 
Trinity College 





inate bombing of German cities. He 
comments: “Both Washington and Lon- 
don were fully advised beforehand on 
all the conspirators were attempting to 
do, but it sometimes seemed that those 
who determined policy in America and 
England were making the military task 
as difficult as possible by uniting all 
Germans to resist to the bitter end.” 

Mr. Dulles is less fortunate when he 
goes beyond a description of concrete 
developments and deals with the prob- 
lems of the general background and of 
the future. He makes, in fact, a refer- 
ence to the “collective guilt” of the 
people of Germany. The evidence con- 
tained in the book would seem to in- 
validate such an indictment and also, 
so far as individual guilt is concerned, 
which of course is widespread, tend to 
distribute part of it over people in other 
countries. 
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Historical Fiction 

(Continued from page 54) 
is being unfair to his own effort and 
ability in saying that the resemblance 
is accidental. 

So much for the book. We are con- 
cerned with the principles which must 
govern every historical novelist if he 
is to be fair to his art, principles which 
modern writers are tending to disregard 
but which Catholic critics, at least, must 
defend if truth is to be safeguarded. We 
reduce them to three. 


The Principles 


1. As soon as an author causes the 
reader to identify a character in his 
book with a real figure in history, the 
author is bound by the caions of his- 
torical fiction. Truth demands that the 
reader be protected from error. If the 
reader has the right to expect a por- 
trait of a real person, the author has 
the obligation to attempt such a por- 
trait. And the author gives the reader 
that right as soon as he gives the reader 
the impression that he is making such 
an attempt. 


The author can give this impression 
in several ways. The most evident, of 
course, is to give his character the 
name of the real person and set him 
in identical circumstances. Sometimes 
the impression is given without mention 
of the name—a technique used in short 
stories, but seldom in novels. (Note: 
Death Comes for the Archbishop is an 
exam ple.—Ed.) 


What if an author uses a historical 
person merely as the inspiration for a 
fictitious character, somewhat after the 
manner of a painter using a model for 
a picture that is not a portrait? Such 
a procedure is perfectly legitimate, pro- 
viding the character is not labeled with 
the name of the model, and the author 
in no other way gives the impression 
that he is writing historical fiction. The 
critic can always fall back on the very 
common-sense question: If the author 
does not want to convey the impres- 
sion, what reason can he have for using 
the name? 


What if the author counteracts the 
impression by a protest to the contrary? 
He can do this, but it is a ridiculous 
because purposeless procedure. Why 
give the impression in the first place? 


2. So far as the author has obliged ; 


himself to write historical fiction, ‘he 
must portray the historical characters 
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in his work as they really were in his- 
tory—or as close to what they really 
were as the findings of scholarship can 
possibly disclose. That follows from the 
very nature of the reader’s right just 
explained. It means that the author can- 
not contradict any certain facts in the 
case. A limited amount of freedom with 
facts is permitted because the truth an 
artist is striving for is higher than the 
truth of fact; such liberty does not vio- 
late truth, for the reader should realize 
that he is reading a novel and not a 
history book. This last sentence must 
be understood very accurately or it will 
contradict everything we have said. 


The function of fiction is to focus 
reality so that the mind may rejoice 
in the apprehension of what philoso- 
phers call ontological truth. This is 
commonly referred to as “making 
things come to life.” In a_ historical 
novel the artist strives to make a real 
figure come to life. Thus Father Mur- 
phy’s aim was to make Pére Antoine 
come to life. If he had been a historian 
his aim would have been, for instance, 
to give us an accurate knowledge of 
the fact that Pére Antoine opposed the 
governor of Louisiana. But being a 
novelist, his aim was to enable us to 
contemplate Pére Antoine opposing the 
governor of Louisiana. These are two 
different approaches to truth. The first 
is a judgment, the second an apprehen- 
sion; the first deals with the truth of 
science, the second with that of art; 
the first concerns logical truth, the 
second ontological, 


Once that is realized, the author’s 
liberty with facts is evident. He has 
the right and obligation to select and 
reject (but not to contradict) the facts 
offered by history. He must act simi- 
larly to the painter who blurs details 
in the background, emphasizes certain 
features of his subject and subordinates 
others. Ultimately, of course, his suc- 
cess depends on how well he succeeds 
in avoiding subjectivity and really 
making some real aspect of the sub- 
ject “come to life.” 


3. The author has every right to 
employ the inventions of his imagina- 
tion to aid in bringing to life the his- 
torical characters and their setting so 
far as it does not put them in a false 
light. Here is where historical fiction 
differs from the accepted conception of 
portrait painting. It is more akin to 
that type of ‘painting called “recon- 


struction,” where the artist bases his 
picture on historical accounts and fills 
it in with details supplied by his imagj: 
nation yet congruous with the reality, 
The facts of history never give the 
artist all the details necessary to focus 
the reality and make it “come to life” 
Sometimes the author need depart very 
little from fact to supply his main 
characters and events, as in Pére An- 
toine or The Song of Bernadette. At 
others his oblique approach to the his- 
torical aspect of his picture or the 
paucity of historical facts may’ oblige 
far more recourse to the imagination, as 
in Behold Your King or To the End 
of the World. 


‘“‘Pére Antoine” Acquitted 


In either case the artist’s work must 
be judged according to his success or 
failure to re-create what the form of 
his novel indicates that he is trying to 
re-create. In the case of the historical 
novel that may be a character, a series 
of events, an epoch, or a locale, usually 
all four. Thus Father Murphy’s main 
concern was to re-create the character 
of the puzzling Spanish Capuchin, but 
in doing so he also had to re-create 
several other historical characters, the 
many clashes to which the priest was 
a party, the New Orleans of that period, 
and dozens of other actualities—places, 
events, customs, and the like. 

Every failure to make these things 
come to life is a defect in the novel, 
and every failure in making them come 
to life as they really existed (again, in- 
sofar as one can know how they really 
existed) is a defect in the novel as a 
historical novel. But the defects vary 
in importance in accordance with their 
place in achieving the author’s central 
purpose. Thus Father Murphy’s main 
purpose was re-creating the character 
of Pére Antoine. Hence the unconvinc- 
ing love affair which he made the key 
to 'the missionary’s vagaries is a defect, 
while inaccurate details—such as An- 
glice’s running about with two cava- 
lieroes and no duenna as if it were the 
20th and not the 18th century, or refer- 
ences to the hero as a monk or his 
superior as an abbot as if they were 
Benedictines rather than Franciscans— 
add a note of unreality but damage the 
central achievement hardly at all. 
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